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Three Styles 


Touring Cars 
Tourabouts 
Roadsters 





Chalmers-Detroit “30” 





“It’s a Good Car” 


Over 1,000 Now In Use 











Price, $1500 





The time for argument is past. We invite you now 
to judge this car by performance. 
More than 1,000 owners—everywhere—are now run- 


ning these cars. 


They’ll say what the cars can do. 
Praise or attack are immaterial now. 


Facts speak 


louder than theories when a thousand cars are running. 
A score of great records—both for speed and endur- 
ance—have already been won by our ‘‘30.”’ 
For 100 days, one of these cars made four trips daily 


between Detroit and Pontiac—208 miles a day. 


It ran 


20,800 miles without a single mechanical mishap. It 
did not miss a day or a trip in all those 100 days of 


The Two-Bearing 
Crank Shaft 


People who want to sell other cars talk 
about our two-bearing crank shaft. They are 
anxiously watching for one to give out. 

They will be disappointed. 

It has beea tested, at the University of 
Michigan, under eight dimes the load that it 
gets in the car. 

It has been tested for vears in Europe, and 
has come to be widely adopted. It has been 
tested in Belgium, for 25,000 miles, on a motor 
of 96 horse power. 

It has been tested for years on hundreds of 
4-cylinder cabs put out by Thomas of Buffalo, 
and without a single mishap. 


No amount of talk against the two-bearing 
crank shaft by persons whose self interest leads 
them into prejudice can offset the fact that this 
shaft withstands every test of experiment and 
use. Some people may have a ¢heory that our 
two-bearing crank shafts will break. But the 
Jact is, they don’t—and won’t. 1,000 of these 
crank shafts are in use and are giving entire 
satisfaction. Not one has broken. 


You can’t break them. We will let any buyer 
write his own guarantee on our two-bearing 
crank shaft. 

A leng bonnet does not make the car go. 
Neither does a short bonnet. It’s the motor 
under the bonnet. 

But a short bonnet does allow of hanging the 
body between the axles. That means ease in 
riding. Every useless inch put into the bonnet 
means one lost somewhere else. When you make 
the bonnet an inch longer than it need be, you 
must either skimp the bodv an inch, or shove it 
back over the rear axle, where it will ride hard. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Formerly E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 


(Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers) 


The short bonnet has long been the best 
European practice. On all the best light cars 
of Europe you find the short bonnet and sus- 
pended body as in the “30.” 


We are talking only of light 30 h. p. cars. 


Two ball bearings cannot get out of line. 
More than two are hard to keep in line. 


Four Cylinders 
En Bloc 


Rivals who still cling to separate cylinders 
denounce the fact that ours are cast together. 


Many of the most successful foreign makers 
have used the en bloc cylinders’ for years in 
their light cars, They are used in the Hotchkiss, 
Mors, Fiat, Unic, Beatrix, Delahaye, Aster 
and other great European cars. A number of 
American builders are now following our lead 
in cylinder castings. 

Separate cylinders waste room—make the 
short hood impossible, and every extra inch in 
the hood means an inch less in the tonneau. 


Cylinders en bloc are immensely light and 
compact. They are rigid. They allow ample 
water space and aid circulation. 


But rivals say, ‘‘ Think of the cost of replace- 
ment.” That’s too rare to consider. But we 
will sell you four new cylinders, if you ever 
need them, for $35. That answers all. 


When you come to the Chicago Show it would 
please us very much to have you bring a good engi- 
neer along with you. Let him examine our features 
and compare them with othefs. Competitors will 
argue all sorts of chimerical things. Ask a good 
engineer for the truth. 


rain and shine and snow. It had been driven more than 
6,000: miles before it started on the 20,800 mile trip. No 
other car at any price ever made such a record. 

Last June when we first announced this astounding 
car, the facts seemed too good to be true. One could 
scarcely believe that such a car—the most up-to-date car 
on the market—could be sold for $1500. 

Now more than one-third of our possible output is 
in actual use. Our dealers are asking for more cars 
than we can make. Don’t wait too long if you want 
one. See them at the Chicago Show in Coliseum Annex, 
February 1-6. 





Chalmers-Detroit “Forty” 


Formerly Thomas-Detroit F orty 








This ts the Roadster— Made also as a Touring Car. 


The Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘ Forty” 
needs no advertisement. For years 
it has held first place among medium- 
priced cars. And the fact that we 
make it, and that Mr. Coffin designed 
it, is the best guarantee we can pos- 
sibly offer of what our ‘‘ 30”’ is. 

The ‘‘Forty’’ is the speediest, 
quietest, most economical car of its 
class. No similar car has made so 
many records in hill climbing, speed 
and endurance. It has amply proved 
its supremacy. 


as we did last year. 
users say to each other. 
and Roadster— price $2750. 


CUT THIS OUT 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., 








Mail your new catalog to 


‘cakiiiteleedacine 





About half of our output of 1909 
models have been already delivered. 
We shall probably fall several hun- 
dred cars short of meeting demands 
Yet the demand 
is created, almost solely, by what 


Made in two styles—Touring Car 





Detroit, Mich. 
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HERRESHOFF 


An Immediate and Impressive Success 


BOUT a month ago the New Herreshoff 
Car, selling for $1,500, was announced 
tothe public. Today we have applications 
for 2,200 cars—more than double the 
number we can make in the coming year. 
We could place our entire production 
before a single purchaser has seen a 
demonstrating car, were it not that we 
wish to distribute our cars over a wider 
area—to allot to each section of the 
country its proper quota. We believe this 
demand is unprecedented in the marketing 
of automobiles. 
We believe it can be ascribed to three 
causes. 
First -- Confidence in the ability of 


HE Herreshoff car is as thoughtfully 

designed, as staunchly constructed, 
as the cars of highest price. It can do 
much of the work now put upon the 
larger cars, more easily, more satisfactorily, 
more economically — work for which the 
big cars are unsuited, for which they were 
never intended. 

We believe most earnestly there should 
never be any compromise on quality. 
Therefore, when we determined to intro- 
duce a light car we looked first to class. 
In the Herreshoff car we found it. Every 
principle employed in its.design is proven 
by practice. Ingenious arrangement, in 


The Power of 


It is obvious that power is its essential element. It has 
been generally accepted by laymen that a given size of 
cylinder would produce a certain amount of power. This 
is only true relatively. 

Herreshoff asserts that power is the product of so many 
factors that its greatest expression can only be obtained by 
the perfect inter-relation of many parts. 

It is in the mutual suitability of these parts that 
Herreshoff has especially marked this car. Their inter- 
relation is so carefully adjusted that he obtains the highest 
efficiency that has ever been obtained in an automobile. 

It is on this fact that Herreshoff bases his guarantee 
that the engine delivers to the rear wheels the greatest 
horse power per pound of weight of any car made. and the 
greatest horse power per cylinder volume of any engine 
employed in an automobile. 


























Herreshoff to design and manufacture a 
product marked by the same excellence 
that has always characterized Herreshoff 
productions; confidence that the name 
would not be associated with any product 
that lacked these characteristics. 

Second — Belief that our own experi- 
ence with motors and motor cars has been 
sufficiently wide to enable us to judge the 
merits of a new production; belief that 
when we back a product with our guar- 
antee we are prepared to maintain that 
guarantee at any cost. 

Third — and principally, that there is a 
large and insistent demand for just the type 
of car this is —a demand never before filled. 


@rceshott 


the adaptation of these principles, produced 
simplicity and therefore increased efficiency. 

The material used for every part is of 
the same grade as that employed in the 
admittedly best cars. The excellence of 
this material is assured by sweeping guar- 
antees exacted on all contracts for such 
parts as could be made best by expert 
specialists. The workmanship is the most 
skilled that can be employed; the finish is 
the best that can be bought; the result, 
perforce, is a car that in every particular, 
save in size, is the equal of the leading 
foreign and American cars. 

That this is true can be shown by a 


There was need of a car with all the 
CLASS of the highest priced cars—all 
their excellence of design, material and 
workmanship — but built on lighter lines, 
more facile in handling, more economical 
in up-keep, less costly in production —the 
smart light cob of the automobile stable. 

There is worth in a name like 
Herreshoff’s; there is value in an experi- 
ence like ours, but if there were not a de- 
mand for such a car—if it did not occupy 
a unique field, fill a definite place, it would 
be folly for us to introduce it. For after 
all, the car must stand on its own wheels 
—for what it IS. There we are satisfied 
to rest it. 


ar 


simple illustration. Take any car and re- 
duce its dimensions one sixth, producing a 
perfect copy, five sixths of the original 
size. It isa simple matter of arithmetic to 
show that you have reduced its weight 
almost a half. The weight is proportionate 
to the bulk —the cubic contents. The cube 
of 6 is 216. The cube of § is 125, which 
is 58 per cent. of 216. Therefore the weight 
of a car five sixths the size of another car is 
58 per cent. of the weight of the larger 
car. Ifthe big car weighs 3,000 pounds, 
the little car will weigh about 1,700 pounds. 
Add simplicity of design, and a further re- 
duction of unnecessary weight is possible. 


the Automobile is the Soul of the Car 


The cylinder volume of an engine determines its explo- 
sive potentiality, The carburetion system should be 
designed to produce a mixture of gas suited to the volume 
of the cylinder at all speeds. The intake valves and inlet 
manifold must feed this gas into the cylinder at the 
proper speed. The exhaust manifold must relieve the 
cylinder of its exploded gas quickly enough to prevent 
back pressure and over-heating. 


It is obvious that when these relations are proper, the 
engine is prepared to develop its greatest efficiency. 
There should be, however, a correct relation of bore to 
stroke so that the piston may utilize the full impulse of 
the explosion unretarded. his impulse is transmitted 
to the crank shaft and carried in turn to the rear wheels 
by means of the clutch, transmission, gears, driving shaft, 
and compensating gear. 


Manufactured exclusively for 


Address Selling Department E for Specifications 


The effort is made to conserve this power by the elimina- 
tion of friction, and by its transfer to the rear wheels in 
as straight a line from the engine as possible. The 
elimination of friction involves correct suspension, perfect 
bearings, and adequate oiling. The relation of the gears 
to each other is also a most important factor. 

In the Herreshoff car the construction has been so 
simplified that the power impulse is delivered from the 
engine to the rear wheels along a practically straight line. 
This reduces the necessity for universal joints to a mini- 
mum. 

In his design for the Herreshoff car Herreshoff has 
taken the fullest advantage of all of these factors which 
contribute to the power saving of the machine and which en- 
able it to deliver to the wheels a higher percentage of the 
power generated than has been effected in any other car. 








We are also manufacturing at our factory in New England the Houpt car, 60 h. p. 4 cyl. and 90 h. p. 6 cyl., which we will market in the early summer 
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‘To Our Fair Competitors 











You housewives who bake your own beans are our strongest competitors. 
Let us, in your own interest, point out the mistake. 


is for you. 


We have no real rivals in ready-baked beans. People 
have made their comparisons, and have chosen Van Camp's. 

There is no room for argument there. 

But there are still many housewives who bake their own 
beans. The number grows less every day. But the number 
remaining is amply sufficient to warrant this little discussion. 





You would like to avoid baking beans if there’s a better 
way. ‘The process requires a great deal of time, and con- 
sumes considerable fuel. 

It is pleasanter to have a dozen cans in the house—fresh 
and savory—ready for instant serving. 

But that isn’t all you gain. 

No home oven can make beans a digestible dish. The 
particles must be separated so the digestive juices can get to 
them. And that requires a fierce heat. 

You can get enough heat to the outer beans. More 
than enough; you crisp them. But the beans in the center 


of the baking dish never get half enough. 


So this page 


That’s why home-baked beans are regarded as heavy 
food. That’s why they ferment and form gas. 





We bake our beans in live steam—not in dry heat. 
Thus we apply heat enough without crisping. 

We heat our ovens to 245 degrees, by super-heating steam. 
Then we bake in small parcels so the full heat goes through. 

The result is, Van Camp’s beans digest. They don’t 
ferment and form gas. You get the whole of their food value. 

That is utterly impossible to home baking, simply be- 
cause you lack the facilities. 


We bake our beans until they are mealy, yet we don’t 
break the skins. They remain nutty and whole because we 
don’t use dry heat. 

We bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the pork all 
together, and get a delicious blend. For those reasons, most 
people like Van Camp’s better than home-baked beans. 

Thus we give you, not only a better dish, but a dish 
that is better for you. 





Van@mp’s -- 


PORK:»°BEANS 


Submit a dish of your beans and a dish of Van Camp’s. 


Then ask for a vote of your 


table. We are willing, if you are, to let the majority rule. 


Here is Nature’s choicest food —84% nutriment. You 
can’t afford to spoil it. 

Here is a dish with the food value of meat, at a third the 
cost of meat. Surely you want your people to like it, and 
to eat it often. 


Here is a breakfast dish, good in croquettes served with. 


ham. Here is an ideal luncheon, good hot or cold. Here 


Van Camp Packing Company, *“s6 


is a dinner salad. Think what it means to have such a dish 
right, and to have it always ready. 


Please try Van Camp’s. See what they mean to you— 
See which are most 


One test is sufficient. 


what they mean to those you serve. 
delicious, which beans best digest. 


You will never go back to home baking. 
Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Established 
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WENTY-FIVE 
men have been 
Presidents of 

the United States, and twenty-four of 
them didn’t know whether jiu-jitsu was 
a cough medicine or a state of mind. 
It isn’t likely this will interfere with 
the proper historical appreciation—or 
depreciation —of these eminent Ameri- 
cans, and the fact is set down here 
merely to emphasize the further fact 
that one of these Presidents, the present 
one, has dwelt in no such darkness. 

He knows what jiu-jitsu is. Also, 
he has intimate knowledge of all other 
systems of physical attack and defense 
and all methods of physical exercise 
and exertion, and has practiced most 
of them while in the White House, stop- 
ping just short of turning flipflaps and 
doing the giant swing; not because he 
wouldn’t like to do the giant swing or 
revolve on the horizontal bars, but 
because age and weight have so handi- 
capped desire that he cannot. The spirit is extraordinarily willing, but when one has 
reached fifty and one’s weight lingers near two hundred, those feats of strength and 
skill that allow the feet to remain on or near the ground must be favored. Candid 
observers of White House activity for the past seven years must mildly regret this. 
The only touch that seems lacking would have been added if the President had been 
able to throw a double somersault when coming downstairs to a reception, to the tune 
of Hail to the Chief, or gyrate rapidly on the convenient arm of a chandelier, thus 
adding force and significance to a pronouncement. 

But why carp? Surely we have had much and should be content. The past seven 
years in the White House have been full and strenuous ones, not alone in the manner 
in which the constitutional—and sometimes extraconstitutional—duties have been 
carried through, but, also, in those minor activities that have made a universal 
breakfast-table bromide of the remark, as the morning paper is unfolded: “ Well, let’s 
see what Teddy has been up to now.” 

When the calm and contemplative historians of the future are making their analyses 
of the character and career of the President, and have finished the chapters relating 
to his official acts and attempts, which will occupy them for a considerable period, 
they must devote as much time to those lesser agilities of mind and body that have 
entertained the world since the President came to the White House, or their diagnoses 
of the man will be ineomplete and misleading. Incessant mental activity and incessant 
physical activity are rarely combined in one man, but with Mr. Roosevelt the coalition 
is more than a combination. It is a merger. His mind takes a long, running jump 
into an abstruse problem of statecraft, just as his body takes a long, running jump into 
the Georgetown Canal if he wants to get across without walking to a bridge. There 
isn’t a minute when he is not revolving rapidly, and it makes no difference what the 
subject at hand may be—a problem of government or shooting at a mark. 

We had been used, before Mr. Roosevelt became Chief Executive, to solemn and 
Segregated Presidents, who toiled in the White House and who took the air 
cireumspectly, either in a carriage or through 
the medium of a dignified stroll, appearing in 
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They Call Him the Little Father. He is More 
Than That—He is the Whole Durn Family 


HAVING A BULLY TIME 


The Minor Activities of a Major President 
By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 





it from any person 
to stop him, and far 
be it from any person 
to think twice about it; but if a President of the United States dog-trots off through 
Rock Creek Park it immediately becomes a matter of moment. Washington, 
accustomed to sedate and sedentary Presidents, expected Roosevelt to become sedate 
and sedentary. Washington got a rude jolt. The President was, and is, about as 
sedate and sedentary as a dog with a tin can tied to its tail. 

The awakening came before he had been in the White House a week. One afternoon, 
when it was raining, he appeared in his old clothes and beckoned a couple of tight-shoed, 
carefully-creased sleuths who were of his body-guard to come along. He jumped 
out in the rain, struck a five-mile-an-hour gait and walked those tight-shoed and 
carefully-creased sleuths until their feet felt as big as watermelons and as hot as 
tamales, and their careful creases were pulped. ‘‘ Bully!” said the President, as he 
jogged in about 
seven o’clock, with 
the sleuths slimp- 
ing behind. 

It has been 
“Bully!” ever 
since. Very few 
days have passed, 
when Mr. Roose- 
velt has been in 
Washington, with- 
out a ride ora walk 
in the afternoon. 
These excursions 
soon became the 
typical Roosevelt 
test for the survi- 
val of the fittest. 
If he liked you he 
asked you to walk 
with him. If you 
got homewithhim, 
in fairly good con- 
dition, you could 
go again. If you 
didn’t you became a near-weakling, at least, and the Presidential mind entertained 
lingering suspicions of your probity and rectitude. 

Early in his first year he took Secretary Root to try him out. With great canniness 
the President invited the calm and unimpassioned Secretary of War to take a drive 
with him. Root appeared, frock-coated, patent-leather-shoed, immaculate and languid. 
They rode to Cabin John Bridge, eight miles away. They stopped to examine a 
curious rock formation. The President delivered a little lecture on geology. The 
coachman drove away. Presently the lecture was concluded. ‘‘ Where's the carriage?” 
asked the unsuspecting Root. ‘Oh,’ replied the President, ‘it has gone on a bit, I 
suspect. Let us walk along.” 

They walked along. The President suggested a short-cut through the woods. 
Secretary Root had to be game. Then, when well off the road, the President let out 
a ™ or two and they pelted in to the White House, E. Root, frock-coated, 

patent-leather-shoed and immaculate, arriving 
in a state of sartorial disintegration and phys- 
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The Essential Fact Seems to be That He Stays on His Horses 





public at stated intervals impressed with the 
cares, responsibilities and duties of their high 
estate. When Roosevelt came things changed 
with a bang. We then entered on an era of 
hip-hip-hooray. The solemn and segregated 
part of it was kicked out the back door, not to 
return while the President remained. It has 
been full speed ahead from the time he chased 
a photographer who was trying to take his 
Picture when he was walking home from church 
on the first Sunday after he became President, 
until now. 

_ Those who knew the President when he was 
Civil Service Commissioner and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy were aware of his fondness 
for outdoor exercise of all kinds, but it attracted 
no more attention than did the bicycle riding of 

istant Secretary Adee of the State Depart- 








ical wreck. The President laughed. ‘‘Do you 
good,” he said. 

From that time to this there has been a long 
line of distinguished servants of the country, 
of visitors to the White House, of patriots and 
protagonists, who have been walking with the 
President. There was the time when Robert 
Bacon, fresh from Wall Street, and newly-made 
Assistant Secretary of State, was summoned to 
the President. Bacon had been stroke oar of his 
crew. He is tall and husky, but he was then 
innocent. He arrived, frock-coated, silk-hatted, 
and otherwise au fait. ‘We'll take a stroll,” 
said the President. They did. They took a 
twelve-mile stroll, and in the middle of it they 
came to the canal. “There’s a bridge up 
here a mile or so,”’ said the perspiring Bacon. 
“Pshaw!” replied the President. ‘Let’s go 








ment. If a Civil Service Commissioner wants 
to walk out in the country in a rainstorm far be 
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Any Person Who is Handy and Can Ride is Offered a Horse 


across here,’’ and he hopped into the cold canal 
and waded across. Bacon gave one despairing 
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look at the bridge in the foggy 
distance and hopped in himself. 
The water was not more than 
four feet deep and they got 
across nicely—that is, the 
President got across nicely, but 
Bacon wasn’t so nice when h? 
came out. They say when the 
Assistant Secretary of State 
reached his home that night he 
looked like a man-who had 
dressed up fora party and had 
been run over by a street 
sweeper and a sprinkling cart 
while on his way to the functior. 

The President likes to walk 
in the rain and the snow. Ary 
time he thinks the weather 13 
too bad for riding he goes out 
on foot. He is extremely care- 








was raining, but, probably, the 
President didn’t think it wise 
to yank Prince Henry through 
the Georgetown Canal, although 
why he hesitated is one of the 
Rooseveltian mysteries. Atany 
rate, Prince Henry, being some- 
what astonished, but game, 
accepted, and the horses were 
brought around. Then the 
President of the United States 
took the brother of the Kaiser 
out for a sixteen-mile gallop, 
through mud and across coun- 
try, that made that eminent 
visitor to our shores think he 
was on a cavalry charge—if a 
sailor can think in those terms 
—through a morass. He rode 
the Prince to a frazzle. When 
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ful of his horses, but that is as 
far as his concern goes, for any 
friend on whom he can lay his clutches is pressed into 
service for a walk. Seven years of experience have made 
all but the regulars extremely wary. When General 
Leonard Wood is here he is always ready, and he and 
General Bell are the two men who can give the President 
more than he likes of his own medicine. The secret serv- 
ice sleuths are the men who suffer most. They are 
compelled to be well and carefully dressed, for they stand 
in the outside offices, watching the people who call. When 
nobody else is available the President grabs Jimmie Sloan 
or some other of his guards, grabs and says, “‘Come on,” 
and away they go, the sleuths not knowing whether they 
will walk a few blocks up the street or trudge ten or twelve 
miles across country. Pinchot, Garfield, Murray and a few 
others have become experts at climbing over fences, hurd- 
ling timber and plugging through mud and across rough 
country. With most of the others a summons to take a 
little stroll with the President means a couple of days of 
arnica and bed. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks the grandest exercises that have 
been contrived by man are walking and horseback riding. 
Probably he is right, but it is hard to convince a 
statesman who aspires for favor, and who hasn’t 


Every Man Who is Fit for Anything Should be Able to Lope Through the Woods for Hours 


person, he carries a pistol in his hip pocket, ready for any 
emergency that may arise. 

On fine days any person who is handy and can ride is 
offered a horse. Regiments of visitors at the White House 
have gone out for pleasant canters with the President, to 
find their pleasant canters turned to hard, heart-breaking, 
cross-country rides, with the President clattering ahead, 
his orderly pounding along just as wildly, and the visitor 
forced to keep the pace or be disgraced. One of his par- 
ticular delights is to get the very dignified and very 
conventional Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, out with him. Senator Lodge rides a horse as he 
does everything else—with a full knowledge of the distinc- 
tion he is conferring on the horse. Likewise, he rides a 
horse in a fine, crusted, aristocratic manner, Bostonwise. 
When the President gets Senator Lodge out on a lonely 
road he is very likely to let out a cowboy “ Yip-e-e-e!” 
and larrup the Lodge horse with his crop. This adds to 
the President’s enjoyment, if not to the Senator’s. 

When Prince Henry was here in 1902 the President 
asked that placid, German near-king to go for a ride. It 


they got back to the White 
House they were wet through 
and splashed with mud from head to foot, and Prince 
Henry spent the evening muttering through his beard 
the German equivalent for ‘“‘’Pon my word.” 

There are hurdles built down by the Washington Mon- 
ument where the President practices jumping his horses 
when there are not too many persons about, and he also 
hurdles in a clear space by one of the Rock Creek roads, 
where he frequently puts his horses over the bars. He 
was photographed out there some years ago, jumping 
Bleistein, one of his chargers, and those photographs 
have been printed all over the world. Captious horsemen 
have said the President is not a skilled rider, and he may 
not be, but the essential fact seems to be that he stays on 
his horses and can, on occasion, get them over the rails, 
which may not be Art, but which is Practicability. Once 
or twice he has been thrown. One day he appeared in the 
White House with one side of his face blackened and 
bruised, and admitted his horse had stepped into a hole in 
a bridge and had dumped him. On another day the horse 
dropped him into Rock Creek, but he was hurt very little 
on either occasion. When General Brugere and the other 

Frenchmen who came to unveil the Rochambeau 
statue were here, the President took them riding 





walked ten blocks consecutively for twenty years 
or been on a horse’s back since he was a boy, that 
there are not other diversions equally satisfactory. 
The President contends that every man who is 
fit for anything should be able to lope through 
the woods for hours without tiring and pound for 
miles at a hard gallop. This contention brought 
about the recent orders to army and naval officers 
providing for physical tests. Walk fifty miles in 
three days or ride ninety miles in the same time, 
said the President to paunchy officers who had 
done most of their riding, since the early days 
of their service, in swivel chairs. It was like 
telling a flock of curates to go up in a balloon. 


Dodging the Secret Service Men 


TILL, he wasn’t asking the officers to do any- 
thing he did not do. To prove it he took a 
company of heroes who have been doing desk duty 
in Washington for long periods out through Rock 
Creek Park a time ago. He led the way. He 
chased those reluctant and stertorous soldiers up 
hills and jumped them over precipices. He shooed 
them along the roads and galloped them through 
the woods. He waded them in creeks and ran 
them down mountains. -He leaped them from 
crag to crag and back again. Not one could 
protest. Not onecould falter. But next morning, 
when they tried to get out of their beds, the 
screams of those gallant defenders of the country 
could be heard for miles. 

He has done more of this sort of thing during 
the past two years. Every time he gets an oppor- 
tunity to get out in the rain he goes, and some 
poor, footsore, leaden-hearted conscript goes with 
him. On his forty-ninth birthday he walked to 
Grace Church in the morning and walked back 
again, in a heavy rain, and at five o’clock that 
afternoon he went out for a tramp with Jimmie 
Sloan. It rained all the time he was out. He 
returned splashed with mud, but hilariously 
happy, and he had walked eighteen miles! 

During his seven years in Washington he has 
taken scores of similar excursions. One of his 
great delights is to lose his sleuth friends. Many 
times he has eluded them and pounded in home 
alone, while the distracted detectives have searched 
the woods and coverts for their charge, and have 
been compelled to wander in sheepishly to hear 








and repeated the Prince Henry dose. Dozens of 
other distinguished visitors, who prided themselves 
on their ability to stick on a horse, have had the 
same experience. The President rides with an 
army saddle, and when he is riding, wants to ride. 
The canter and the trot may suit others, but he 
takes his on the gallop, always with an orderly 
from the cavalry service, no matter who may be 
in the party. 


The Tennis Cabinet in Action 


a is the President’s other principal out- 
door exercise. Early in his first term he hada 
tennis court built just behind the executive offices 
and screened from the street. Here the Tennis 
Cabinet performs. Pinchot, Garfield, Murray, 
Winthrop, Bacon and Cooley are drafted, and 
Ambassador Jusserand frequently comes. The 
President is only a fair tennis player. He is 
short-sighted and rather heavy, but he plays with 
intense enthusiasm and incessant activity, no 
matter whether he is strictly scientific or nat. 
The members of the Tennis Cabinet are always on 
tap. Most of them are now mourning because 
they didn’t learn to play golf when they learned 
to play tennis, inasmuch as, in the next Admin- 
istration, there will be little tennis and much golf, 
Mr. Taft not being built for tennis, unless, per- 
chance, he might be used for the net. The 
President’s most distinguished opponent was the 
Bishop of London. Alford W. Cooley, Assistant 
Attorney-General, was the President’s partner, 
and Secretary Garfield played with the Bishop. 
Nobody knows yet who won, but it has been 
cautiously intimated that both the Bishop and 
the President did. When the weather is good the 
President plays tennis two or three times a week. 

Early in 1902 there were mysterious hints that 
the President was practicing some new system of 
acrobatics. A husky stranger was seen to go into 
the White House each night at eight o’clock, and, 
presently, from the old Cabinet room there came 
a succession of grunts, thumps, snorts and shouts. 
It soon developed that the husky stranger was 
J. J. O’Brien, of Boston, who had been in Japan 
and had learned the rudiments of jiu-jitsu. More- 
over, O’Brien was a wrestler of some skill. He 
was teaching jiu-jitsu to the President, and, in 
the intervals between the lessons in that pleasing 








the President laugh at them. He knows every 
inch of the country around Washington and has 
walked over most of it. And, being a self-reliant 
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He Chased Those Reluctant and Stertorous Soldiers 
Up Hills and Jumped Them Over Precipices 


method of throwing a gentleman over your head 
and breaking his neck, was going to the mat with 
(Concluded on Page 21) 
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Young Wallingford 
Conducts a Unique 
Speculation in 
Genuine Black Mud 


RATTLING old carryall, drawn by 
A one knobby, yellow horse and driven 
by a decrepit patriarch of sixty, 
stopped with a groan and a creak and a 
final rattle at the door of the weather- 
beaten Atlas Hotel, and a grocery “‘ drum- 
mer,” a beardless youth with pink cheeks, 
jumped hastily out and rushed into the 
clean but bare little office, followed as 
hastily by a grizzled veteran of the road who 
sold dry-goodsand notions and wore gaudy 
young clothes. The third passenger, a 
stupendously large young man, emerged 
much more slowly. He was dressed in a 
green summer suit of ineffable fabric, wore 
green low shoes, green silk hose, a green 
felt hat, and a green bow tie, below which, 
in the bosom of his green silk negligee shirt, 
glowed a huge diamond. Richness and 
bigness were the very essence of him, and the aged driver, 
recognizing true worth when he saw it, gave a jerk at his 
dust-crusted old cap as he addressed him. 

“’Tain’t no use to hurry now,” he quavered. “Them 
other two’ll have the good rooms.” 

The large young man, from natural impulse, followed 
in immediately. There was no one behind the little coun- 
ter, but the young grocery drummer, having hastily 
inspected the sparse entries of the preceding days, had 
registered himself for room two. 

“There ain’t a transient in the house, Billy,” he said, 
turning to the dry-goods and notion salesman, “‘so I’ll just 
put you down for number three.” 

A buxom young woman came out of the adjoining 
dining-room, wiping her red hands and arms upon 2 
water-spattered gingham apron. 

“Three of us, Molly,’’ said the older salesman. ‘‘ Hustle 
up the dinner,”’ and out of pure friendliness he started to 
chuck her under the chin; whereat she wheeled and 
slapped him a resounding whack and ran away laughing. 
This vigorous retort, being entirely expected, was passed 
without comment, and the two commercial travelers took 
off their coats to “‘ wash up” at the tin basins in the corner. 
The aged driver, intercepting them to collect, came in to 
the large young man, who, noting the custom, had already 
subscribed his name with a flourish upon the register as 
“J. Rufus Wallingford, New York and Boston.” 

“Two shillin’,”’ quavered the ancient driver at his elbow. 

Wallingford gave him twice the amount he asked for, 


‘and the old man was galvanized into instant fluttering 


activity. He darted out of the door with surprising agility, 
and returned with two pieces of Wallingford’s bright and 
shining luggage, which he surveyed reverently as he placed 
them in front of the counter. Two more pieces, equally 
rich, he brought, and on the third trip the proprietor’s son, 
a brawny boy of fifteen, clad in hickory shirt, blue overalls 
and plow shoes, and with his sleeves rolled up to his shoul- 
ders, helped him in with Wallingford’s big sole-leather 
dresser trunk. 

“Gee!” said the boy to Wallingford, beaming upon this 
array of expensive baggage. ‘‘ What do you sell?” 

“White elephants, son,” replied Wallingford, so gravely 
that the boy took two minutes to decide that the rich 
Stranger was “fresh.” 








At the Gate Stood, Bare-Headed, a Dark-Haired and Strikingly Pretty Girl 


It was not until dinner was called that any one dis- 
played the least interest in the register, and then the pro- 
prietor, a tall, cowboy-like man, with drooping mustaches 
and a weather-browned face, came in with his trousers 
tucked into his top boots. 

“Hello, Joe! Hello, Biliy!” he said, nodding to the two 
traveling men. ‘‘ How’s business?”’ 

“Rotten!” returned the grocery drummer. 

“Fine!” asserted the dry-goods salesman. ‘Our house 
hasn’t done so much business in five years.’’ Sotto voce, 
he turned to the young drummer. ‘“ Never give it away 
that business is on the bum,” he said out of his years of 
experience. 

The tall proprietor examined the impressively groomed 
Wallingford and his impressive luggage with some curios- 
ity, and went behind the little counter to inspect the 


register. 

“T’d like two rooms and a bath,” said Wallingford, as 
the other looked up thoughtfully. 

“Two! Two?’ repeated Jim Ranger, looking about the 
room. ‘‘Some ladies with you? Motherorsister, maybe?” 

“No,” answered Wallingford, smiling. ‘‘A bedroom and 
sitting-room and a bath for myself.”’ 

“‘Sitting-room?” repeated the proprietor. ‘‘ You know, 
you can use this office to sit in till afterthe 11:10’s in every 
night, and then the parlor’s———’’ He hesitated, and, see- 
ing the unresponsive look upon his guest’s face, he added 
hastily: ‘‘Oh, well, I reckon I can fix it. We can move a 
bed out of number five, and I’ll have the bathtub and the 
water sent up as soon as you need it. This is wash day, 
you know, and they’ve got the rinse water in it. I reckon 
you won’t want it before tonight, though.”’ 

“No,” said J. Rufus quietly, and sighed. 


II 


] by me-apeinherwhd after lunch, J. Rufus, inquiring again 
for the proprietor, was told by Molly that he was in the 
barn, indicating its direction with a vague wave of her 
thumb. Wallingford went out to the enormous red barn, 
its timbers as firm as those of the hotel were flimsy, its 
lines as rigidly perpendicular as those of the hotel were out 
of plumb, its doors and windows as square-angled as those 
of the hotel were askew. Across its wide front doors, open- 
ing upon the same wide, cracked old stone sidewalk as the 
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hotel, was a big sign kept fresh and bright: J. H. RANGER, 
LIVERY AND SALES STABLES. Here Wallingford found the 
proprietor and the brawny boy in the middle of the wide 
barn floor, in earnest consultation over the bruised hock of 
a fine, big, draft horse. 

‘I'd like to get a good team and a driver for this after- 
noon,” observed Wallingford. 

““You’ve come to the right place,’’ declared Jim Ranger 
heartily, and when he straightened up he no longer looked 
awkward and out of place, as he had in the hotel office, but 
seemed a graceful part of the surrounding picture. ‘‘ Bob, 
get out that little sorrel team and hitch it up to the new 
buggy for the gentleman,” and as Bob sprang away with 
alacrity he turned to Wallingford. ‘“‘ They’re not much to 
look at, that sorrel team,” he explained, ‘‘ but they can go 
like a couple of rats, all day, at a good, steady clip, up 
hill and down.” 

“Fine,” said Wallingford, who was somewhat of a con- 
noisseur in horses, and he surveyed the under-sized, lithe- 
limbed, rough-coated sorrels with approval as they were 
brought stamping out of their stalls, though, as he climbed 
into his place, he regretted that they were not more in 
keeping with the handsome buggy. 

‘Which way?’ asked Bob, as he gathered up the reins. 

‘The country just outside of town, in all directions,” 
directed Wallingford briefly. 

“ Allj right,” said Bob with a click to the little horses, 
and clattering out of the door they turned to the right, 
away from the broad, shady street of old maples, and were 
almost at once in the country. For a mile or two there 
were gently undulating farms of rich, black loam, and these 
Wallingford inspected in careful turn. 

‘‘Seems to be good land about here,” he observed. 

“Best in the world,” said the youngster. ‘Was you 
thinkin’ of buyin’ a farm?” 

Wallingford smiled and shook his head. 

“‘T scarcely think so,’’ he replied. 

“’Twouldn’t do you any good if you was,’ retorted 
Bob. ‘There ain’t a farm hereabouts for sale.” 

To prove it, he pointed out the extent of each farm, gave 
the name of its owner and told how much he was worth, to 
all of which Wallingford listened most intently. 

They had been driving to the east, but, coming to a fork 
in the road leading to the north, Bob took that turning 
without instructions, still chattering his local Bradstreet. 
Along this road was again rich and smiling farm land, but 
Wallingford, seeming throughout the drive to be eagerly 
searching for something, evinced a new interest when they 
came to a grove of slender, straight-trunked trees. 

“Old man Mescott gets a hundred gallons of maple 
syrup out of that grove every spring,’’ said Bob in answer 
to a query. ‘He gets two dollars a gallon, then he stays 
drunk till plumb the middle of summer. Was you thinkin’ 
of buyin’ a maple grove?”’ 

Wallingford looked back in thoughtful speculation, but 
ended by shaking his head, more to himself than to Bob. 

They passed through a woods. 

‘Good timber land that,” suggested Wallingford. 

“‘Good timber land! I should say it was,’”’ said Bob. 
‘‘There’s nigh a hundred big walnut trees back in there a 
ways, to say nothing of all the fine oak an’ hick’ry, but old 
man Cass won’t touch an axe to anything but underbrush. 
He says he’s goin’ to will ’em to his grandchildren, and by 
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the time they grow up it’ll be worth their weight in money. 
Was you thinkin’ of buyin’ some timber land?” 

Wallingford again hesitated over that question, but 
finally stated that he was not. 

‘*Here’s the north road back into town,” said Bob, as 
they came to a crossroad, and as they gained the top of the 
elevation they could look down and see, a mile or so away, 
the little town, its gray roofs and red chimneys peeping 
from out its sheltering of green leaves. Just beyond the 
intersection the side of the hill had been cut away, and 
clean, loose gravel lay there in a broad mass. Wallingford 
had Bob halt while he inspected this. 

“Good gravel bank,’”’ he commented. 

“‘T reckon it is,” agreed Bob. ‘‘ They come clear over 
from Highville and from Appletown and even from 
Jenkins Corners to get that gravel, and Tom Kerrick 
dresses his whole family off of that bank. He wouldn’t 
sell it for any money. Was you thinkin’ of buying a gravel 
bank, mister?” 

- Instead of replying, Wallingford indicated another 

broken hillside farther on, where shale rock had slipped 
loosely down, like a disintegrated slate roof, to a seeping 
hollow. 

“Ts that stone good for anything?” he asked. 

“‘ Nothing in the world,” replied Bob. “It rots right up. 

If you was thinkin’ of buyin’ a stone quarry now, there’s a 
fine one up the north road yander.” 

Wallingford laughed and shook his head. 

“‘T wasn’t thinking of buying a stone quarry,’’ said he. 

Bob Ranger looked shrewdly and yet half-impatiently 
at the big young man by his side. 

**You’re thinkin’ o’ buyin’ somethin’; I know that,’’ he 
opined. 

Wallingford chuckled and dropped his big, plump hand 
on the other’s shoulder. 

“Elephant hay only,” he kindly explained; ‘‘just ele- 
phant hay for white elephants,’’ whereat the inquisitive 
Bob, mumbling something to himself about “freshness,” 
relapsed into hurt silence. 

In this silence they passed far to the northwest of the 
town, and a much-gullied highway led them down toward 
the broader west road. Here again, as they headed 
straight in to Blakeville with their backs to the descending 
sun, were gently undulating farm lands, but about half a 
mile out of town they came to a wide expanse of black 
swamp, where cattails and calamus held sole possession. 
Before thisswamp Wallingford paused in long and thought- 
ful contemplation. 

“Who owns this?” he asked. 

“Jonas Bubble,” answered Bob, recovering cheerfully 
from his late rebuff. ‘‘Gosh! He’s the richest man in 
these parts. Owns three hundred acres of this fine farmin’ 
land we just passed, owns the mill down yander by the 
railroad station, has a hide and seed and implement store 
uptown, and lives in the finest house anywhere around 
Blakeville, regular city house. That’s it, on ahead. Was 
you thinkin’ o’ buyin’ some swamp land?” 

To this Wallingford made no reply. He was gazing 
backward over that useless little valley, its black waters 
now turned velvet crimson as they caught the slant of the 
reddening sun. 

‘“‘Here’s Jonas Bubble’s house,” said Bob presently. 

It was the first house outside of Blakeville—a big, 
square, pretentious-looking place, with a two-story porch 
in front and a quantity of scroll-sawed ornaments on eaves 
and gables and ridges, on windows and doors and cornices, 
and with bright brass lightning-rods projecting upward 
from every prominence. At the gate stood, bare-headed, 
a dark-haired and strikingly pretty girl, with a rarely olive- 
tinted complexion, through which, upon her oval cheeks, 
glowed a clear, roseate under tint. She was fairly slender, 
but well rounded, too, and very graceful. 

“Hello, Fannie!” called Bob, with a jerk at his flat- 
_ brimmed straw hat. 

“Hello, Bob!”’ she replied with equal heartiness, her 
bright eyes, however, fixed in inquiring curiosity upon the 
stranger. 

“That’s Jonas Bubble’s girl,’ explained Bob, as they 
drove on. ‘‘She’s a good looker, but she won’t spoon.” 

Wallingford, grinning over the fatal defect in Fannie 
Bubble, looked back at the girl. 

“She would make a Casino chorus look like a row of 
Hallowe’en confectionery junk,’’ he admitted. 

“Fannie, come right in here and get supper!” shrilled a 
harsh voice, and in the doorway of the Bubble homestead 
they saw an overly-plump figure in a green silk dress. 

“Gosh!” said Bob, and hit one of the little sorrel horses 
a vindictive clip. ‘“‘That’s Fannie’s stepmother. Jonas 

Bubble married his hired girl two years ago, and now they 
don’t hire any. She makes Fannie do the work.”’ 


Il 


tyne evening, after supper, Wallingford sat on one of the 
broad, cane-seated chairs in front of the Atlas Hotel, 
smoking a big, black cigar from his own private store, and 
watched the regular evening parade go by. They came, 
two by two, the girls of the village, up one side of Maple 
Street, passed the Atlas Hotel, crossed over at the corner 
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of the livery stable, went down past the big store and as 
far as the Campbellite church, where they crossed again and 
began a new round; and each time they passed the Atlas 
Hotel they giggled, or they talked loudly, or pushed each 
other, or did something to enlarge themselves in the tran- 
sient eye. The grocery drummer and the dry-goods sales- 
man sat together, a little aloof from J. Rufus, and presently 
began saying flippant things to the girlsas they passed. A 
wake of giggles, after each such occasion, frothed across 
the street at the livery-stable corner, and down toward the 
Campbellite church. 

Molly presently slipped out of the garden gate and went 
down Maple Street by herself. Within twenty minutes 
she, too, had joined the parade, and with her was Fannie 
Bubble. As these passed the Atlas Hotel both the drum- 
mers got up. 

“Hello, Molly,” said the grocery drummer. “I’ve been 
waiting for you since Hector was a pup,” and he caught 
her arm, while the dry-goods salesman advanced a little 
uncertainly. 

“You ’tend to your own business, Joe Cling,’’ ordered 
Molly, jerking her arm away, but nevertheless giving an 
inquiring glance toward her companion. That rigid 
young lady, however, was looking straight ahead. She 
was standing just in front of Wallingford. 




















It was a Long Walk, but by No Means Too Long 
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“Come on,” coaxed the grocery drummer; “I don’t 
bite. Grab hold there on the other side, Billy.” 

Miss Bubble, however, was still looking so uncompro- 
misingly straight ahead that Billy hesitated, and the wil]- 
ing enough Molly, seeing that the conference had “struck 
a snag,” took matters into her own vigorous hands again, 

“You're too fresh!” she admonished the grocery drum- 
mer. ‘‘Let go my arm, I tell you. Come on, Fannie,” and 
she flounced away with her companion, turning into the 
gate of the hotel garden. Miss Fannie cast back a curious 
glance, not at the grocery drummer nor the veteran dry- 
goods salesman, but at the quiet J. Rufus. 

The discomfited transients gave short laughs of chagrin 
and went back to their seats, but the grocery drummer was 
too young to be daunted for long, and by the time another 
section or two of the giggling parade had passed them he 
was ready for a second attempt. One couple, a tall, thin 
girl and a short, chubby one, who had now made the circuit 
three times, came sweeping past again, exchanging with 
each other hilarious persiflage which was calculated to 
attract and tempt. 

“Wait a minute,” said the grocery drummer to his com- 
panion. 

He dashed straight across the street, and under the 
shadow of the big elm intercepted the long and short 
couple. There was a parley in which the girls two or 
three times started to walk away, a further parley in 
which they consented to stand still, a loud male guffaw 
mingled with a succession of shrill giggles, then suddenly 
the grocery salesman called: 

‘Come on, Billy!” 

PP ory dry-goods man half arose from his chair and hesi- 
ted. 

“‘Come on, Billy!’ again invited the grocery drummer, 
‘‘We’re going down to wade in the brook.”’ 

A particularly high-pitched set of giggles followed this 
tremendous joke, and Billy, his timid scruples finally over- 
come, went across the street, a ridiculous figure with his 
ancient body and his youthful clothes. Nevertheless, 
Wallingford felt just a trifle lonesome as he watched his 
traveling companions of the afternoon go sauntering down 
the street in company which, if silly, was at least human. 
While he regretted Broadway, Bob Ranger, dressed no 
whit different from his attire of the afternoon, except that 
his sleeves were rolled down, came out of the hotel and 
stood for an undecided moment in front of the door. 

‘Hello, Bob!” hailed Wallingford cordially, glad to see 
any face he knew. ‘‘ Do you smoke?” 

“Reckon I do,” said Bob. ‘I was thinkin’ just this 
minute of walkin’ down to Bud Hegler’s for some stogies.” 

“Sit down and have a cigar,”’ offered Wallingford, pro- 
ducing a companion to the one he was then enjoying. 

Bob took that cigar and smelled it; he measured its 
length, its weight, and felt its firmness. 

“Tt ain’t got any band on it, but I reckon that’s a 
straight ten-center,” he opined. 

“T’ll buy you all you can get me of that brand for £ 
quarter apiece,’ offered Wallingford. 

“So?” said Bob, looking at it doubtfully. ‘I reckon 
I'd better save this for Sunday.” . 

“No, smoke it now. I'll give you another one for Sun- 
day,’’ promised Wallingford, and he lit a match, where- 
upon Bob, biting the end off the cigar with his strong, 
white teeth, moistened it all over with his tongue to keep 
the curl of the wrapper down. 

With vast gratification he sat down to enjoy that awe- 
inspiring cigar, and, by way of being entertaining, passed 
comment upon the passing parade—frank, ingeniously 
told bits of personal history which would have been start- 
ling to one who had imbibed the conventional idea that 
all country folk are without guile. Wallingford was not 
so much shocked by these revelations, however, as he 
might have been, for he had himself been raised in a coun- 
try town, though one not so small as Blakeville. 

It was while Bob was in the midst of this more or less 
profane history that Molly and Fannie Bubble came out 
of the gate. 

“‘Come here, Molly,” invited Bob; “‘I want to intro- 
duce you to a friend of mine. He’s going to stop here 
quite a longtime. Mr. Wallingford— Molly; Miss Bubble 
—Mr. Wallingford. Come on; let’s all take a walk,” and 
confidently taking Molly’s arm he started up the crossing, 
leaving Miss Bubble to Wallingford. 

“It’s a beautiful evening, isn’t it?” said Fannie, as 
Wallingford caught step with her. 


IV 


ALLINGFORD had to hark back. Time had been 

when the line of conversation which went with Miss 
Bubble’s opening remark had been as familiar to him as 
his own safety razor, but of late he had been entertaining 
such characters as Beauty Phillips—the sensation of the 
Pink Canary, recently married to Anthracite Johnny 
Shafts, of Pittsburg—and conversation with the Beauty 
had consisted of lightning-witted search through the ends 
of the earth and the seas therein for extravagant hyper- 
bole and metaphor. Harking back was so difficult that 
J. Rufus gave it up. 















“Lovely evening,”’ he admitted. “I’ve just been 
thinking about this weather. I’ve about decided to 
puild a factory to put it up in boxes for the Chicago 
market. They’d pay any price for it there in the fall.” 

Miss Fannie considered this remark in silence for a 
moment, and then she laughed, a quiet, silvery laugh 
that startled J. Rufus by its musical quality. . 

“T don’t see why you should laugh,” protested 
Wallingford gravely. ‘If aman could get a monopoly 
on weather-canning it would be even better than the 
sleep-factory idea I’ve been considering.” 

‘““What was that like?” asked Fannie, interested in 
spite of the fact that these jokes were not at all the 
good old standards, which could be laughed at without 
the painful necessity of thought. 

“ Well,” Wallingford explained, ‘‘I figured on buiid- 
ing an immense dormitory and hiring about a thousand 
fat hoboes to sleep for me night and day. Then I in- 
tended to take that sleep and condense it and put it 
up in eight-hour capsules for visitors to New York. 
There ought to be a fortune in that.” 

Again a little silence and again that little silvery 
laugh which Wallingford found himself watching for. 

“You’re so funny,” said Miss Fannie. 

“For a long time I was divided between that and 
my anti-bum serum as a permanent investment,” he 
went on, glancing down at her as he extended himself 
along the line that had seemed to catch her fancy. 
She was looking up at him, her eyes shining, her lips 
half parted in an anticipatory smile, and unconsciously 
her hand had crept upon his arm, where it lay warm 
and vibrant. “You know,” he explained, “they 
inoculate a guinea pig or a sheep or something with 
disease germs, and from this animal, somehow or 
other, they extract a serum which cures that disease. 
Well, I propose to get a herd of billygoats boiling spiffli- 
cated and extract from them the jag serum, and with that 
inoculate all the rounders on Broadway at so much per 
inoc. Then they can stand up in front of an onyx bar and 
guzzle till it oozes out of their ears, without any worse 
effects than a lifting pain in the right elbow.” 

This time the laugh came more slowly, for here was a 
lot of language which, though refreshing, was tangled in 
knots that must be unraveled. Nevertheless, the laugh 
came, and at the sound of it Wallingford involuntarily 
pressed slightly against his side the hand that lay upon his 
arm. They were passing Hen Moozer’s General Merchan- 
dise Emporium and Post-Office at the time, and upon the 
rickety porch, its posts, benches and even floors whittled 
like a huge Rosetta stone, sat a group of five young men. 
Just after the couple had cleared the end of the porch a 
series of derisive meows broke out. It was the old protest 
of town boy against city boy, of work clothes against 
“Sunday duds,” of native against alien; and again J. Rufus 
harked back. It only provoked a smile in him, but he 
felt a sudden tenseness in the hand that lay upon his 
arm, and he was relieved when Bob and Molly, a half 
block ahead of them, turned hastily down a delightfully 
dark and shady cross street, in the shelter of which 
Bob immediately slipped his arm around Molly’s waist. 
J. Rufus, pondering that movement and regarding it as the 
entirely conventional and proper one, essayed to do like- 
wise; but Miss Fannie, discussing the unpleasant habit of 
her young townsmen with some indignation but more 
sense of humor, gently but firmly unwound J. Rufus’ arm, 
placed it at his side and slipped her hand within it again 
without the loss of a syllable. 

Wallingford was surprised at himself. In the old days he 
would have fought out this issue and would have con- 
quered. Now, however, something had made this bold 
young man of the world suddenly tame. He himself 
helped Miss Fannie to put him back upon grounds of 
friendly aloofness, and with a gasp he realized that for the 
first time in his life he had met a girl who had forced his 
entire respect. It was preposterous! 

Unaccountably, however, they seemed to grow more 
friendly after that, and the talk drifted to J. Rufus him- 
self, the places he had seen, the adventures he had encoun- 
tered, the richness of luxury that he had sought and found, 
and the girl listened with breathless eagerness. They did 
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“You're Too Fresh!” She Admonished the Grocery Drummer 


not go back to Maple Street just now, for the Maple 
Street parade was only for the unattached. Instead, they 
followed the others down to the depot and back, and after 
another half-hour détour through the quiet, shady street, 
they found Bob and Molly waiting for them at the corner. 

“‘Good-night, Fannie,” said Molly. “I’m going in. 
Tomorrow’s ironing day. Good-night, Mr. Wallingford.” 

“Good-night,” returned Miss Fannie, as a matter of 
course, and again Wallingford harked back. He was to 
take Miss Fannie home. Quite naturally. Why not? 

It was a long walk, but by no means too long, and when 
they had arrived at the big, fret-sawed house of Jonas 
Bubble, J. Rufus was sorry. He lingered a moment at the 
gate, but only a moment, for a woman’s shrill voice called: 

“Ts that you, Fannie? You come right in here and go to 
bed! Who's that with you?” 

“You'd better go, right away, please,’ pleaded Fannie 
in a flutter. ‘I’m not allowed to be with strangers.”’ 

This would have been the cue for a less adroit and dip- 
lomatic caller to hurry silently back up the street, and, as 
a matter of fact, this entirely conventional course was all 
that Mrs. Bubble had looked for. She was accordingly 
shocked when the gate opened, and in place of Fannie 
coming alone, J. Rufus, in spite of the girl’s protest, walked 
deliberately up to the porch. 

“Ts Mr. Bubble at home?” he asked with great dignity. 

Mrs. Bubble gasped. 

“T reckon he is,” she admitted. 

“‘T’d like to see him, if possible.” 

There was another moment of silence, in which Mrs. 
Bubble strove to readjust herself. 

“T’ll call him,” she said, and went in. 


i 


Me: JONAS BUBBLE, revealed in the light of the open 
door, proved to be a pursy man of about fifty-five, 
full of importance from his square-toed shoes to his gray 
sideburns; he exuded importance from every vest button 
upon the bulge of his rotundity, and importance glistened 
from the very top of his bald head. 

“Tam J. Rufus Wallingford,’ said that broad-chested 
young gentleman, whose impressiveness was at least equal 
to Mr. Bubble’s importance, and he produced a 
neatly-engraved card to prove the genuineness of 
his name. ‘I was introduced to your daughter at 
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the hotel, and I came down to consult with you upon 
a little matter of business.” 

‘“‘T usually transact business at my office,” said Mr. 
Bubble pompously; “‘but you may come inside.” 

He led the way into a queer combination of parlor, 
library, sitting-room and study, where he lit a big, 
hanging, gasoline lamp, opened his old swing-top desk 
with a key which he carefully and pompously selected 
from a pompous bunch, placed a plush-covered chair 
for his visitor, and seated himself upon an old, 
leather-stuffed chair in front of the desk. 

‘Now, sir,”’ said he, swinging around to Wallingford 
and puffing out his cheeks, ‘“‘I am ready to consider 
whatever you may have to say.” 

Mr. Wallingford’s first action was one well calculated 
to inspire interest. First he drew out the desk slide 
at Mr. Bubble’s left; then from his inside vest pocket 
he produced a large, flat package of greenbacks, no bill 
being of less than a hundred dollars’ denomination. 
From this pile he carefully counted out eight thou- 
sand dollars, and put the balance, which Mr. Bubble 
hastily estimated at about fifteen hundred, back in 
his pocket. This procedure having been conducted 
with vast and impressive silence, Mr. Wallingford 
cleared his throat. 

“‘T have come to ask a great favor of you,” said he, 
sinking his voice to barely above a whisper. “I ama 
stranger here. I find, unfortunately, that there is no 
bank in Blakeville, and I have more money with me 
than I care to carry about. I learned that you are 
the only real man of affairs in the town, and have 
come to ask you if you would kindly make room for 
this in your private safe for a day or so.”’ 

Mr. Bubble, rotating his thumbs slowly upon each 
other, considered that money in profound silence. 
The possessor of so much loose cash was a gentleman, a 
man to be respected. 

“With pleasure,” said Mr. Bubble. “I don’t myself 
like to have so much money about me, and I’d advise you, 
as soon as convenient, to take it up to Millford, where I do 
my banking. In the mean time, I don’t blame you, Mr. 
Wallingford, for not wanting to carry this much money 
about with you, nor for hesitating to put it in Jim 
Ranger’s old tin safe.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Wallingford. “I feel very much 
relieved.” 

Mr. Bubble drew paper and pen toward him. 

“T’ll write you a receipt,’’ he offered. 

“Not at all; not at all,” protested Wallingford, having 
gauged Mr. Bubble very accurately. ‘‘ Between gentlemen 
such matters are entirely superfluous. By the way, Mr. 
Bubble, I see you have a large swamp on your land. Do 
you intend to let it lie useless forever?” 

“What else can I do with it?’’ demanded Mr. Bubble, 
wondering. 

That swamp had always been there. Naturally, it 
would always be there. 

“You can’t do very much with it,’’ admitted Walling- 
ford. ‘‘ However, it is barely possible that I might see a 
way to utilize it, if the price were reasonable enough. 
What would you take for it?” 

This was an entirely different matter. Mr. Bubble 
pursed up his lips. 

‘Well, I don’t know. The land surrounding it is worth 
two hundred dollars an acre.”’ 

Wallingford grinned, but only internally. He knew 
this to be a highly exaggerated estimate, but he let it pass 
without comment. 

“No doubt,” he agreed; ‘‘but your swamp is worth 
exactly nothing per square mile; in fact, worth less than 
nothing. It is only a breeding-place of mosquitoes and 
malaria. How many acres does it cover?” 

“‘ About forty.” 
“‘T suppose ten dollars an acre would buy it?”’ 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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“CHERCHEZ LA FEMME” 


HE Pennsylvania 
- Limited was ap- 
proaching Jersey 
City and the afternoon 
was approaching three 
o’clock when Mr. John 
Blake turned to Mrs. John 
Blake, née Marjorie 
Underwood, a bride of 
about three hours, and 
precipitated the first dis- 
cussion of their hitherto 
happy married life. 
“Your Uncle Richard 
Underwood,” said he— 
the earlier discussions in 
the wedded state are 
usually founded upon re- 
lations—‘‘is as stupid as 
he is kind. It was very 
good of him to arrange 
that I should meet old 






Nicholson. Any young Presently She Had Startled a 
fellow in the c ountry Respectable Old Stockbroker 
would give his eyes for the 


chance. But to make an appointment for a fellow at four 
o’clock in the afternoon of his wedding day is a thing 
of which no one, except your Uncle Richard, would be 
capable. He might have known I couldn’t go.” 

“But you must go,” urged the bride; “it’s the chance of 
a lifetime. Besides which,’’ she added with a pretty little 
air of practicality, “‘we can’t afford to throw away an 
opportunity like this. We may never get another one, 
and if you don’t go how are you to explain it to Uncle 
Richard when we dine there tomorrow night?—you know 
we promised to, when he was last at West Hills.” 

“But what,” suggested her husband—‘ What if, in 
grasping at the shadow, I lose the reality? I’d rather lose 
twenty opportunities than my only wife, and what’s to 
become of you while I go down to Broad Street? Do you 
propose to sit in the station?” 

“‘T propose nothing of the kind,” she laughed. ‘I shall 
go straight to the Ruissillard and wait for you. Dick and 
Gladys may be there already.” 

Although Mr. John Blake received this suggestion with 
elaborate disfavor and disclaimer it was clear to the pretty 
eyes of Mrs. John Blake that he hailed it with delight, and 
she was full of theories upon marital codperation and of 
eagerness to put them into practice. Noneof her husband’s 
objections could daunt her, and before he had adjusted him- 
self to the situation he had packed his wife into a hansom, 
given the cabman careful instructions and a careless tip, 
and was standing on the step admonishing his bride: 

‘Be sure to tell them that we must have outside rooms. 
Have the baggage sent up, but don’t touch it. If you open 
a trunk or lift a tray before I arrive I shall instantly send 
you home to your mother as incorrigible.” 

‘Very well,” she agreed; “‘I’ll be good.” 

“‘And then, if Gladys is there—it’s only an off-chance 
that they come before tomorrow—get her to sit with you. 
But don’t go wandering about the hotel by 
yourself. And, above all, don’t go out.” 

“*Goosie,’”’ said she, ‘‘of course I sha’n’t 
goout. Where should I go?” 

‘“‘And you're sure, sure, sure that you 
don’t mind?” he asked for the dozenth time. 

‘‘Goosie,” said she again, “‘I am quite, 
quite sure of it. Now go or you will surely 
miss your appointment and disappoint your 
uncle.” 

After two or three more questions of his 
and assurances of hers the cab was allowed 
to swing out into the current. John had 
given the driver careful navigation orders and 
Marjorie leaned back cortentedly enough 
and watched the busy people, all hot and 
haggard as New York’s people sometimes 
are in the first warm days of May. Her 
collection of illustrated post-cards had pre- 
pared her to identify many of the places she 
passed; but once or twice she felt, a little 
ruefully, the difference between this, her 
actual first glimpse of New York, and the 
same first glimpse as she and John had 
planned it before the benign, but hardly felic- 
itous, interference of Uncle Richard. This 
feeling of loneliness was strongly in the 
ascendent when the cab stopped under an 
ornate portico and two large male creatures, 
in powdered wigs and white silk stockings, 
emerged before her astonished eyes. Open 
flew her little door, down jumped the cabman, 
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out rushed other menials and laid 
hands upon her baggage. Horses 
fretted, pedestrians risked their lives, 
motors snorted and newsboys clam- 
ored as an enormous police-appearing 
person assisted her to alight. He had 
such an air of having been expecting 
and longing for her arrival that she 
wondered innocently whether John 
had telephoned about her. This 
thought persisted with her until she 
and her following of baggage-laden 
pages drew up before the desk, but 
it fell from her with a crash when 
rae, she encountered the aloof, imper- 

S/S sonal, world-weary regard of the pre- 

Pj siding clerk. In all Marjorie’s happy 

Mi life she had never met anything but 

Myf welcome. The belle of a fast-growing 

f ; town is rather a sheltered person, 
and not even the most confiding of 
ingénues could detect a spark of greeting in the lacka- 
daisical regard of this highly-manicured young man. 

Marjorie began her story, began to recite her lesson: 
‘Outside rooms, not lower than the fourth nor higher than 
the eighth floor; the Fifth Avenue side if possible; and 
was Mrs. Robert Blake in?” 

The lackadaisical young man consulted the register with 
a disparaging eye. 

“Not staying here,” Marjorie understood him to 
remark. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter—but about the rooms?” 

“Front!” drawled the young man, and several blue- 
clad bell-boys ceased from lolling on a bench and 
approached the desk. 

“‘ Register here,’’ commanded the clerk, twirling the big 
book on its turntable toward Marjorie so suddenly that 
she jumped, and laying his pink-tinted finger on its first 
blank line. 

‘No, thank you,” she stammered; ‘‘I was not to register 
until my husband” —and her heart cried out within her for 
that she was saying these new, dear words for the first time 
to so unresponsive a stranger—‘‘told me not to register 
until he should come and see that the rooms were satisfac- 
tory. He will be here presently.” 

‘“We have no unsatisfactory rooms,” was the answer, fol- 
lowed by: ‘‘ Front 625 and 6,” and fresh pagesand bell-boys 
fell upon the yellow baggage, and Marjorie, in a hot confu- 
sion of counting her property and wondering how to resent 
the young man’s impertinence, turned to follow them. 

‘One moment, madam,” the clerk murmured; ‘‘ name 
and address, please.’”’ The pages were escaping with the 
bags, and Mrs. Blake hardly turned as she answered, 
according to the habit of her lifetime: 

‘Underwood, West Hills, N. J.,” and flew to the ele- 
vator, which had already swallowed her baggage and the 





“If You Dare to Move,” Stormed John Blake, “ Until 
You Tell Me Where My Wife is, I'll Strangle You” 





boys. Up to suite Number 625 and 6 she was conducted 
by her blue-clad attendants, who opened the windows, 
pushed the furniture about—then waited; who fetched ice 
water, drew down shades—and waited; who closed the 
windows, drew up the shades, shifted the baggage from 
sofa to armchair, unbuckled the straps of a suitcase, indi- 
cated the telephone—and waited; who put the bags on the 
bed, opened the windows, pushed the furniture back 
against the wall—and waited. Marjorie viewed all these 
manceuvers with amused but unsophisticated eyes. She 
smiled serenely at the smiling bell-boys—while they waited. 
She thanked them prettily for their assistance—and they 
waited. She dismissed them still prettily, and it is to be 
regretted that, in the privacy of the hall, they swore. 

She then took possession of her little domain. The 
clerk, however unbearably, had spoken the truth, and the 
rooms were charming. There could be no question, she 
decided, of going farther. She spread her pretty wedding 
silver on the dressing-table, she hung her negligee with her 
hat and coat in the closet. She went down on her knees 
and investigated the slide which was to lead shoes to the 
bootblack; she tested, with her bridal glove-stretcher, the 
electrical device in the bathroom for the heating of curling- 
irons. She studied all the pictures, drew out all the 
drawers, examined the furniture and bric-a-brac, and 
then she looked at her watch. Only half an hour was gone. 

She went to the window and watched the hats of the 
passing multitude, noting how short and foreshortened all 
the figures seemed and how queerly the horses passed 
along beneath her, without visible legs to move them. 
Still an hour before John could be expected. 

And then their trunks, hers large and his small, made 
their thumping entrance. The porter crossed to the win- 
dow and raised the shade, crossed to her trunk and undid 
its straps, dried his moistened brow—and waited. Marjorie 
thanked him and smiled. He smiled and waited, drying 
his brow industriously the while. No village blacksmith 
ever had so damp a brow as he. She sympathized with 
him in the matter of the heat; he agreed—and waited. He 
undid the straps of John’s trunk; he moved her trunk 
into greater proximity to the window and the light; he 
carried John’s trunk into the sitting-room; he per- 
formed innumerable feats of prowess before her. But she 
only smiled and commended in an unfinancial way. 
Finally he laid violent hands upon his truck and retreated 
into the hall, swearing, as became his age, more luridly 
than the bell-boys. 

Once more Marjorie looked out into the street for a 
while and began to plan the exact form of greeting with 
which she should meet John. It already seemed an eter- 
nity since she had parted with him. She drew the pretty 
evening dress which she had chosen for this first and 
most important evening from its tissue-paper nest in the 
upper tray of her trunk. Its daintiness comforted and- 
cheered her, as a friend’s face might have done, and under 
its impetus she found calm enough to rearrange her hair, 
and, with many a shy recoil and shy caress, to lay out 
John’s evening things for him, as she had often laid out her 
father’s. How surprised, she smiled, he would be. How 
delighted, when he came, to find everything so comfy and 
domestic. Surely it was time for him to 
come. Presently it was late, and yet he did 
not come. She evolved another form of 
greeting: he did not deserve comfort and 
domesticity when he did not set more store 
on them than on a stupid interview in a 
stuffy office. He should see that an appoint- 
ment with old Nicholson could not be allowed 
to interfere with their home life; that, simply 
because they were married now, he could 
not neglect her with impunity. 

She practiced the detached, casual sort 
of smile with which she would greet him, 
and the patient, uninterested silence with 
which she would listen to his apologies. 
Then, realizing that these histrionics would 
be somewhat marred by a pink negligee, she 
struggled into her dinner dress. 

It was then seven o’clock and time to 
practice some more vehement reception for 
the laggard. It went well—very well. Any 
man would have been annihilated by it, but 
there was still no man when half-past seven 
came. 

Quite suddenly she fell into a panic. John 
was dead! She had heard and read of the 
perils of New York. She had seen a hundred 
potential accidents on her drive from the 
ferry. Trolley, anarchist, elevated railroad, 
collapsed buildings, frightened horses, run- 
away automobiles! Her dear John! Her 
murdered, mangled husband! Passing out 














of the world even while she, his widowed bride, was dress- 
ing in hideous colors and thinking so falsely of him! 

He must be brought to her. Some one should go and say 
something to somebody! Telephone Uncle Richard! She 
flew to the directory, which had interested her so little 
when the polite bell-boy of the itching palm had pointed it 
out to her, and presently she had startled a respectable old 
stockbroker so thoroughly and so hastily that he burst 
into his wife’s presence with the news that John Blake had 
met with a frightful accident and was being carried to the 
hotel in the automobile of some rich gentleman from 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

“ Hurry down there at once,’’ commanded Aunt Richard, 
who was as staid and practical as the wife of a stock- 
broker ought to be, ‘‘and bring the two poor lambs here 
in your car. Take the big one. They'll want plenty of 
room to lay him flat. I’ll have the nurse and the doctor 
here and a room ready. Get there if possible before he 
does, so as not to move him about too often.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. John Blake, bride now of nearly eight 
hours, lay in a stricken heap upon the bed, bedewing with 
hot tears the shirt she had so dutifully laid ready for Mr. 
John Blake, and which now he was never more to wear. 
And Mr. John Blake, in a hurricane of fear, exasperation 
and bewilderment, a taxicab, and the swift falling dark- 
ness, fared from hotel to hotel 
and demanded speech with 
Mrs. John Blake, a young 
lady in blue with several hand- 
bags and some heavy luggage, 
who had arrived at some hotel 
early that afternoon. 

Hisinterview with old Nich- 
olson had been short and 
satisfactory, and at about five- 
thirty o’clock he was at the 
Ruissillard inquiring for Mrs. 
J. Blake’s number and floor 
with a confidence he was soon 
to lose. There was no such 
person. Nosuch name. Then 
could the clerk tell him 
whether, and why, she had 
gone elsewhere. A slim and 
tall young lady in blue—— 

The clerk really couldn’t 
say. Had been on duty for 
only halfanhour. There was 
no person of the name of 
Blake in the hotel. Some- 
* times guests who failed to find 
just the accommodation they 
wanted went over to the 
Blinheim, just across the ave- 
nue. So the bridegroom set 
out upon his quest and the 
clerk, less world-weary than 
his predecessor, turned back 
to the telephone-girl. 

Presently there approached 
the desk a brisk, businesslike 
person who asked a few busi- 
nesslike questions and then registered in a bold and 
flowing hand, “ Mr. and Mrs. Robert Blake, Boston.” 

Mh husband,” she announced, ‘will be here pres- 
ently.” 

“He was here ten minutes ago,’”’ said the clerk, and 
added particulars. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the slightly-puzzled 
but quite unexcited lady; ‘‘he’ll be back.’’ And then, 
ac¢éompanied by bags and suitcases, she vanished aloft. 

“Missed connections, somehow,” commented the clerk 
to the stenographer, and gave himself to the contempla- 
tion of “Past Performances” in the Evening Telegram, 
and to the ordinary routine of a hotel office for an hour or 
so, when, to prove the wisdom of the lady’s calm, the 
excited Mr. John Blake returned. 

“There must be some mistake,” he began darkly. “I’ve 
been to every hotel ——” 

“Lady came ten minutes after you left,” said the genial 
clerk. “Front, show the gentleman to 450.” And, pres- 
ently, John was explaining his dilemma to Gladys, the 
pretty wife of his cousin Bob. ‘She is somewhere in this 
hotel,” he fumed; “and I’ll find her if I have to search it 
room by room.” 

The office was hardly quiet after the appearance and 
disappearance of Mr. John Blake, when the clerk and the 
telephone-girl were again interrupted by an excited gentle- 
man. His white whiskers framed an anxious, kindly face, 
his white waistcoat bound a true and tender heart. 

. “Has Mr. Blake arrived?” he demanded with some 
aste. 

“Just a minute ago,” the clerk replied, and was sur- 
prised at the disappointment his answer caused. 

“T must see him,” cried the old gentleman. “You 
needn’t announce me. I'll go right up. I’m his wife’s 
uncle and she telephoned me to come.” 

“Front!” called the clerk. “This gentleman to 450.” 


At the door of 450 he dismissed his guide with suitable 
largesse and softly entered the room. It was brightly 
illuminated and Uncle Richard was able clearly to con- 
template his nephew of eight hours in animated converse 
with a handsome woman in evening dress. 

“TI think, sir,’’ said the woman, ‘‘that there is some 
mistake.” 

“T agree with you, madam,” said Uncle Robert, “and 
I’m sorry for it.” 

“But you are exactly the man to help us,’ cried the 
nephew; “we are in an awful state.” 

“‘T agree with you, sir,”” repeated Uncle Robert. 

“You must know how to help us,” urged the nephew. 
“‘T’ve lost Marjorie.” 

“So I should have inferred. But she had already thrown 
herself away.” 

“‘She’s lost!” stormed the bridegroom. ‘Don’t you 
understand? Lost, lost, lost!” 

“T rather think he misunderstands,” the handsome 
—- interrupted. ‘‘You’ve not told him, John, who 

am.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Uncle Robert with a hor- 
rible suavity; ‘‘I understand enough. That poor child 
telephoned to me not twenty minutes ago that her husband 
was injured, perhaps mortally, and implored my help. 





She Wondered Innocently Whether John had Telephoned About Her 


I left my dinner to come to his assistance and I find him— 
here—and thus.” 

“Twenty minutes ago?” yelled John, leaping upon his 
new relative and quite disregarding that gentleman’s last 
words. ‘‘ Where was she? Did she tell you where to look 
for her?” 

“So, sir,” stormed Uncle Robert, ‘‘the poor, deluded 
child has left you and turned to her faithful old uncle! 
Allow me to say that you’re a blackguard, sir, and to wish 
you good-by.” 

“If you dare to move,” stormed John Blake, “until you 
tell me where my wife is, I’ll strangle you. Now listen to 
me. This is Mrs. Bob Blake, wife of my cousin Robert. 
She’s an old friend of Marjorie’s. We had a half engage- 
ment to meet here this week. Bob is due any minute, but 
Marjorie is lost. There is only one record of a Blake in 
today’s register and that’s this room and this lady —when 
Marjorie left me at the ferry she was coming here, straight. 
I’ve been to all the possible hotels. She is nowhere. You 
say she telephoned to you. From where? From where?” 

“She didn’t say,’’ answered Uncle Robert, shame- 
facedly, and added still more dejectedly, “I didn’t ask. 
She said in a letter her aunt received this morning that 
she was coming here. So I inferred that she was here.” 

“Then she is here,” cried Gladys. “It’s some stupid 
mistake in the office.” 

“T’ll go down to that chap,”’ John threatened, “and if 
he doesn’t instantly produce Marjorie I’ll shoot him.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” his uncle contradicted; 
‘the child appealed to me and I am the one to rescue her. 
I shall interview the manager. I know him. You may 
come with me if you like.” 

Down at the desk they accosted the still-courteous 
clerk. Uncle Richard produced his card, and, before he 
could ask for the manager the clerk flicked a memorandum 
out of one pigeonhole, a key out of another, and twirled 
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the register on its turntable almost into the midst of the 
white waistcoat. 

“The lady has been expecting you for hours, Mr. 
Underwood,” said he. ‘‘ Looked for you quite early in the 
afternoon, so the maid says. Register here, please. Quite 
hysterical, she is, they tell me, and the maid was asking 
for the doctor—Front! 625!” 

Uncle Richard’s face, as he met John’s eyes, was a study. 
The telephone girl disentangled the receiver from her 
pompadour so that she might hear without hindrance the 
speech which was bursting through the swelling buttons 
of the white waistcoat and making the white whiskers 
quiver. 

“T know nothing whatever about any lady in any of 
your rooms,” he roared, greatly to the delight of the bell- 
boys. “I know nothing about your Underwood woman, 
with her doctors and her hysterics. I want to see the 
manager.” 

“Tf,” said the telephone maiden, adjusting her skirt at 
the hips and shaking her figure into greater conformity 
with the ideal she had set before it—“If this gentleman is 
2525 Gram., then the lady in 625 rang him up at seven- 
thirty and held the wire seven minutes talkin’ to him and 
cryin’ to beat Sousa’s band. All about her uncle she was 
talkin’. I guess it was him, all right, all right.. His voice 
sounds sort of familiar to me 
when he talks mad.” 

But John had neither eyes 
nor ears for Uncle Richard’s 
wrath. He snatched the key 
and the paper upon which the 
supercilious clerk had in- 
scribed, at Marjorie’s embar- 
rassed dictation, ‘‘Mrs. 
Underwood, West Hills, N. J. 
(husband to arrive later), 625 
and 6,” and, since love is keen, 
he jumped to the right con- 
clusion and the open elevator 
without further delay. 

An hour or so later the at- 
tention of the clerk and the 
telephone girl wasagain drawn 
to the complicated Blakes. 
A party of four sauntered out 
of the dining-room and ap- 
proached the desk. 

“‘T’ll register now, I think,”’ 
said John. And when he had 
finished he turned to the star- 
eyed girl behind him. 

“Look carefully at this, 
Marjorie,” he admonished. 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Blake. 
Youare Mrs. John Blake. Do 
you think you can remember 
that?” 

“Don’t laugh at me,” she 
pleaded; ‘‘ Gladys says it was 
a most natural mistake, and 
so does Bob. Don’t you, 
Gladys and Bob?” 

‘An almost inevitable mistake,” they chorused menda- 
ciously, ‘‘ but,’’ added Bob, ‘‘a rather disastrous mistake 
for your uncle to explain to his wife, the doctor and the 
nurse. He’ll be able for it, though; I never saw so game 
an old chap.” 

“And I'll never do it again,”’ she promised. ‘People 
never do when they’ve been married a long, long time, 
and I feel as though I had been married thousands and 
thousands of years.” 

“Poor, tired little girl,’ said John, “‘you have had a 
rather indifferent time of it. Say good-night to Dick and 
Gladys. Come, my dear.” 


” 


A Musical Town 


HEY were talking of the strange names of many of the 
interior villages of Indiana and John McCutcheon 
told the story of Wes Burnett. 

Wes belonged to the band and played the trombone, or 
slip-horn as Kin Hubbard insists it should be known. 
Wes sent up to Chicago and got a new trombone. He was 
very proud of it and went to the village tinsmith to get a 
case made for it. 

The tinsmith fixed up a nobby case and painted it black. 
Then he painted on it in white letters: ‘‘Wes Burnett.” 

Wes looked it over and insisted that the name of the 
horn should be put on, also, and when the decorations were 
complete the legend was: ‘‘ Wes Burnett— Trombone.” 

The band went to Lafayette to play one day,:and a 
stranger noticed Wes’ case. ‘“‘Say, friend,” said the 
stranger to Wes, ‘‘ why don’t you finish that?” 

“Finish what?” asked Wes. 

“That address on your horn case.” 

“sé How ? ” 

“Why, put on ‘Indiana,’ of course.” 
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CONSIDER THE LOBSTER 





Why the American People Should Learn to Chew 
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By EMERSON HOUGH 


without doubt, the most remarkable 

example of human progeny that ever 
happened. Only this morning he sat up in bed, looked 
you straight in the eye, and said———- Never mind what 
he said. It is more important to inquire what he would 
say if he should sit up in bed and look you straight in 
the eye fifty years from today. What will your boy be 
saying to his boy when he is as old as you are now? One 
does not like to cast cold water on your son, but really 
we ought to see about a few things that are going to 
happen to him. 

Professor Metchnikoff says that, if the boy takes care of 
himself, he ought to live to be one hundred and fifty years 
old. We might better call it fifty years; in short, your son 
cannot by any possibility live to be more than fifty years 
old, unless he shall entirely reconstruct his idea of eating. 
Long before he is fifty years old, if matters run on in 
America as they are now running, there will be nothing 
left for him to eat. Recently Horace Fletcher has come to 
the front with his economic theory that human beings do 
not, after ali, need to eat, but only to chew. While one 
could make a bright, sparkling remark about this eschew- 
ing of food, we will let it pass, and simply state that 
nothing could be more opportune than Mr. Fletcher’s 
arrival at this time of our national history. 

When they get in trouble down at Washington they 
send for the gloomy and pessimistic James J. Hill, and he 
makes it worse. According to Mr. Hill, fifty years from 
now we shall be each year just $664,000,000 short of having 
bread enough to eat here in America, without shipping a 
kernel of wheat abroad. This statement does not interest 
your new baby today, but it may fifty years from today. 


Y wis son, born day before yesterday, is, 


The Vanishing Foodstuffs 


ET here in America we used to have things toeat. We 

always supposed that wheat would grow somewhere out 
West. True, the daily papers have been advising us to eat 
less meat, since it has grown so high priced, and to use 
more fish and eggs along with our potatoes and rice—in 
short, to learn to be Chinese and Hindus here in America. 
But eggs are very high this winter—hens got caught in a 
cold snap, the grocer says. And butter—well, Uncle Sam 
is going to look into the butter combine before long, when 
he gets through with some of the other combines. The cld 
trappers say that when they got snowed in at any time in 
the mountains they and their horses used to live on 
cottonwood bark. We might live on cottonwood bark. 
But Mr. Pinchot, United States Forester, tells us there 
isn’t going to be any more cottonwood bark, because it is 
all made up into boxes now. 

We might eat fish. Everybody knows that a fish diet 
is grateful and comforting, and everybody knows that it 
comes from the ocean, and that the ocean is so large it 
cannot by any possibility be exhausted. Lobsters, blue- 
fish, codfish, shad, salmon, oysters, clams, crabs—why, 
those things come from the ocean! Of course—why—er 
—that is to say—of course! That is what we have 
always thought. But suppose we were mistaken? 
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Without throwing any hortatory or didactic fits, let us 
sit down, and in theslight of a calm and dispassionate 
reason consider the chance case of the lobster. Charles 
Lamb tells us how mankind first discovered roast pig, but 
no one knows who ate the first broiled lobster. He must 
have had nerve, for although in some respects the lobster 
resembles the lily of the field, in that it toils not, neither 
does it spin, the resemblance ceases there, and there is no 
more forbidding object in animate Nature. In the front 
end the lobster stingeth like an adder, yet none the less out 
of its mouth may come forth wisdom if we care to listen. 


The Bull Market in Seafood 


I IS astonishing how little we really know about lobsters. 
For instance: does the lobster carry its main mitt on the 
port or starboard side? Are lobsters rights and lefts? 
Does the male or female have the larger claw? Does a 
lobster walk backward like a crawfish, or forward like a 
human being? How many legs has a lobster on each side? 
Since you could not answer half these questions, perhaps 
you could not tell how many lobsters there are today as 
compared with the census of ten or twenty years ago. 
You ate your first lobster soon after you came to the 
city, about the time you had your first dress suit. That 
was the evening you and Eloise had your first little supper 
together at the café—and you had lobster, just one, cut 
in halves, with one portion of celery on the side, and some 
tartare sauce in a small, china bowl. You had read about 
this in a society novel, but being from a prairie State you 
didn’t know how to eat a lobster, and neither did Eloise. 
As you hesitated, each waiting for the other to make the 
first break, your eyes met, you blushed, and she giggled; 
and so they were married. Which brings us to the first 
paragraph of our story. The main point, however, is that 


your lobster went clear across the platter, and cost fifty . 


cents. Today a half-portion in the same restaurant would 
cost seventy-five cents, and the lobster would not go more 
than two-thirds of the way across the platter. Lobsters 
began to get too high priced for you and Eloise a good 
many years ago. Ten years ago Uncle Sam thought the 
lobster was doomed to extinction. 

What most troubled Uncle Sam regarding the lobster 
was the fact that all human beings like lobsters, and all 
lobsters like each other. Of the twenty thousand eggs in 
one lobster “‘settin’,”’ some grow faster than others. The 
larger little lobsters eat the smaller little ones, world 
without end. It was Doctor Ward, of Brown University, 
who discovered that, by keeping the water in his Rhode 
Island hatching pens continually agitated, the big little 
lobster could not get a fair hold on the small little lobster, 
and so could not eat him. That was one of the great 
scientific discoveries of the world. By virtue of that dis- 
covery your son may have a chance to eat a half broiled 
fifty years hence at, say, five dollars a portion. To be 
legal, a lobster now needs to be nine and a half to ten anda 
half inches in length, over all, New York Yacht Club rules 
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In fifty years, the load- 


of measurement. 
water line will probably be somewhat less. 
It takes six years to raise a legal lobster, and 


ten years would be better. In the eyes of the American 
people, ten years is a long while to wait for anything. It 
will not be long before James J. Hill will turn his pessi- 
mistic eye upon our shrinking lobster. 

Of course, in this case, the lobster is but a text. Itself 
palatable, it can tell us a few unpalatable truths, one of 
which is that we must reconstruct all our notions which 
have run to the effect that the ocean cannot be exhausted. 
The truth is that the ocean has been exhausted. We 
Americans, even this early in our history, may just as well 
settle down to the notion that we have got to learn how 
to farm both the soil and the sea. We are just begin- 
ning to know how to farm either the soil or the sea, but, 
had we not done something in the latter regard, lobsters 
would be worth five dollars today, and all other seafood 
in proportion. 

Masses of figures are not necessarily convincing, but 
they look wise and important. To be painless as possible, 
we may say that we have ninety-five to one hundred 
million dollars invested in our fisheries, and that we do 
about sixty million dollars’ worth of business in seafood 
each year. Out of compliment to Henry Cabot Lodge, 
of the United States Senate, who has always been touck- 
ingly interested in the welfare of the codfish, we might 
say that Massachusetts alone does a business of six or 
seven million dollars in seafood each year. In 1904 that 
State alone marketed two hundred and thirty million 
six hundred and forty-five thousand nine hundred and 
fifty pounds of edible things from the sea. That is not 
a record year. But today your boy is paying Massa- 
chusetts more money than was formerly paid for two or 
three times as much food of the same quality. Moreover, 
although Massachusetts fishermen take illegal lobsters, 
and waste clams and oysters, it is your boy who settles for 
all that, whether he lives in Massachusetts or Nebraska. 
Refrigeration and transportation make seafood interest- 
ing in the Rocky Mountains today; and for this reason 
Denver has a right to ask what Gloucester is doing. 


The Bad Outlook for Butte and Denver 


_— Nutmeg State the other year turned out about 
thirty-eight million pounds of seafood. That meant a 
falling off in almost all species of sea fish, but, according to 
the Government report, the outlook “‘ remained encourag- 
ing.’”’ That is to say, it remained encouraging to Connec- 
ticut; because in two years the total value of the catch 
had increased one cent a pound, raw material. How 
about Denver? At that time Maine was facing the end of 
her lobster supply. How about Butte, Montana? The 
census-takers of Rhode Island, where the palladium of 
the lobster is enshrined, reported great reduction in the 
fisheries, although many more lobster-pots were in use. 
Virginia may be the Mother of Presidents, but Rhode 
Island is the Mother of Lobsters—this with no reference, 
personal or political. The point is found in the dry 
columns of the Government report, which says: ‘The 
























falling off in product, however, has been almost counter- 
acted by the increased price per pound, 2.44 cents per 
pound.” If it costs your son today 2.44 cents per pound 
increase to buy chips in this lobster game, what will it 
cost him to buy blue chips fifty years from now in a real 
supper for Eloise—with one portion of celery on the side, 
and a very small amount of tartare sauce in a china bowl? 
It gives one @ cold chill to think of that ticket fifty years 
from now. Your son will need a wheelbarrow along to 
carry coin enough for the cashier. 

That is the real lesson of the lobster. It is that 2.44 
cents per pound which makes the stinger in the phrase 
“almost counteracted.” The American people have to 
make that up somewhere and somehow, in a country 
where the tax on living is already becoming insupportable. 
Moreover, all our statisticians, when throwing hortatorial 
and didactic fits, figure only on the present ratio of supply 
and demand, and not on that accelerated demand which is 
continually coming to the front in American history. A 
good engineer builds his culvert big enough not only for 
the average rainfall, but for any possible flood. Our 
economists, however, look at the past of our country and 
not its future. And so it is very probable that we cannot 
understand the quick and horrible pinch which will catch 
this country some time through this accelerated demand 
for wood, for water, and for things to eat. 

What is your boy going to eat fifty years from today? 
The answer is that he is not going to eat. There will be no 
eggs, because his estimable papa took down the family 
shotgun and killed the sitting hen on her nest. It is no 
answer to say that under the benign influence of a pro- 
tective tariff we are all going to have money enough in the 
future to pay the future prices. Some one has to produce, 
and it is only the land or the sea which can offer produc- 
tion. The rich could buy horseflesh in the Paris siege, yet 
all the horseflesh, and all the rats besides, did not make 
meat enough to feed the people. 


The Disappearing Bivalves 


O RETURN to our lobsters. Had the Government not 

steadily planted lobsters for years we should not have 
one left today. Almost the same might be said of oysters. 
We ate thirty-one million bushels of oysters last year, which 
means nothing if we do not glean from it the fact that at 
this rate we soon shall have no oysters to eat. If the 
Secret Service of the Fisheries Bureau had not been 
studying the private life and personal habits of the oyster, 
a half-dozen raw on the half would cost us now a dollar, 
and in fifty years they would cost your son a dollar apiece. 
In the Chesapeake country, from 1880 to 1897, oysters 
decreased 31.6 per cent, and from 1897 to 1904 they fell 
off 39 per cent. We do not need to go to the stars for the 
answer. 

Take the clam. There are many different species of 
this curious and interesting personality —fit to serve as a 
corporation emblem, without soul and without speech. 
Yet not even the close-mouthed clam, buried deep in the 
soft muck of our remotest shores, has been safe from the 
rake of our human investigations. We have eaten him in 
uncounted millions, big clams, little clams, long necks, 
little necks, univalves, bivalves, all sorts of valves. The 
austere man of the Scriptures and the oysterman of the 
Atlantic seaboard have reaped where they have not sown. 
We ate two million bushels of clams last year, and it was 
not a good year for clams. In fifty years a half-portion on 
the deep will cost your boy and his Eloise at their first 
lunch, say, two or three dollars a plate. They would not 
be able to get them for a hundred dollars a 
plate if Uncle Sam had not meantime taken 


supply that same year, but the total price received for 
scup that year was twenty per cent larger than during 
the preceding year. It was your baby paid for that. We 
are told that seafood makes about five per cent of all the 
food we eat. If that five per cent is halving in quantity 
and doubling in price it is easy to see that Mr. Fletcher 
got here just in time. 

Just to continue in our cheerfulness, take the case of the 
soft-shell crab. We only began to eat this insect in 1873, 
at which time there was only one firm in New York and 
one in Philadelphia which handled crabs. The fisherman 
then got about a cent apiece for crabs, and when they went 
to sixty cents a dozen he was tickled to death. In 
thirty-five years crabs have gone up to just the price 
which you and Eloise paid for them the other night when, 
for the sake of the old times, you stopped downtown for 
supper after the theater. 


Wiping Out the Shad Family 


OW about shad? Weall like shad; yet if Uncle Sam 
had not planted shad we could not have one today at 
any price. Roe shad are best to eat, and shad roe is good. 
You have eaten millions and millions of little shad that 
never swam a swim. Men are willing to pay any price for 
shad, andasto taking them in the spawning run, the answer 
is: ‘‘We cannot get them at any other time.” This is the 
same sort of American intelligence which assures us that 
the best way to get chicken is to take a rest over a rail- 
fence with the family shotgun and blow the head off a 
sitting hen, because she is easy to sneak up on under those 
conditions. We have always blown the head off the sitting 
hen, the sitting lobster and the sitting shad; so why not 
continue in that amiable practice? 

Uncle Sam has planted some three thousand million 
young shad in his time, and it would seem that this ought 
to make some amends for the shad roe eaten by yourself 
and Eloise. It might, had it not been for that accelerated 
demand. All sorts of fishing appliances multiplied along 
the mouths of the shad rivers, so that almost the entire 
run of shad was taken. The toll of the sea is enormous, 
and the provision of Nature to meet it is eflormous, but 
here the balance of Nature was violently thrown out of 
plumb. The unrestricted fishing wrought its own destruc- 
tion. The mouths of the rivers were simply clogged with 
nets, so that few fish could get up stream. The extinction 
of the fisheries is threatened, because not even Uncle Sam 
can plant enough eggs to restore the balance of Nature. 
The hatcheries cannot use the shad at the mouths of the 
streams, as the roe taken there is not yet ripe. The spawn 
takers depend on fish caught farther up the stream; but of 
late the salt-water fisheries have so completely accounted 
for the shad run that now the take of eggs is millions where 
formerly it was hundreds of millions. Ten years ago we 
got over two hundred million shad eggs from the Susque- 
hanna, over seventy million from the Potomac. In 1906 
we got just two hundred and forty-two thousand eggs from 
the Susquehanna, and the Potomac fell down to thirteen 
million—round numbers, because they are round eggs. 
Last year we did better, but, putting on our most roseate 
spectacles, it is difficult to be gladsome regarding the future 
of the shad. 

Time was when the great coastal plantations of Virginia 
and the Carolinas got much of their wealth from the sea, 
the great seines scooping in countless millions of shad and 
herring. The longest seine in the world was formerly 
operated on the Potomac River. It was nearly two miles 
in length, or, to be exact, ninety-six hundred feet, and it 





to farming the sea. 

The mortuary tables of the codfish market 
might afford us food for thought, at least. 
We can’t do so much in planting codfish, 
although we take a great many million 
codfish eggs and restore them to the deep. 
We atea trifle of eighty-five million pounds 
of codfish last year. That means very lit- 
tle, unless we shall remember that the cod- 
fish of Massachusetts fell off a million 
pounds in one year not long ago, and that 
last year Alaska shipped several carloads 
of codfish to New England. That did not 
trouble Massachusetts, because she sold her 
decreased catch for three-quarters of a million 
dollars more than the larger take of the pre- 
vious year; but it ought to trouble us. Who 
paid for that increased price? It is not con- 
sidered good form to rob a baby; yet it was 
your baby paid that increased price. There 
are different ways of looking at politics and 
commerce, when we stop to think of it. 

That was only one item. Hake fell off six 
million pounds that year on the Atlantic 
Coast, but the total money received was two 
hundred thousand dollars more than the full 
crop formerly brought. Your baby paid that. 
The humble scup fell off one-half in total 
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was customary to haul this seine, by steam, twice each day. 
This seine has taken one hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand shad in one season. The Fisheries Bureau formerly 
got its eggs at this hatchery. Not long ago the year’s 
catch fell to three thousand shad, less than used to be 
taken at one haul of the seine! After having been run for 
more than one hundred years this fishery was discon- 
tinued. That is your little lesson in regard to shad. 

Not long ago, at a banquet in Washington, a friend of 
mine sat next to that great and good friend of the laboring 
man, Joseph Cannon. A waiter passed a tureen of ter- 
rapin to the latter, and that gentleman, with a simple turn 
of the wrist, extracted most of the terrapin from the tureen 
and placed it on his own plate. There arose then a hoarse 
whisper from the head waiter, addressing the unfortunate 
tureen bearer: ‘‘I told you not to pass the terrapin to him 
with the big spoon in it; he always does that!” This isa 
true, a simple, and a wholly American incident. Let us 
not criticise the Speaker of the House. We also have 
always done that. The tureen has been before us. We 
have always helped ourselves without regard to others. 
For this reason Uncle Sam is now studying terrapin with 
all his might and main, and if he did not there would be 
little hope for Uncle Joe at the next banquet. 

True, according to Government report, the lack of terra- 
pin supply also is ‘‘almost compensated”’ by the rise in 
price. But do the abilities of the rich properly set the pace 
for the average man of America? Is this question of living 
in America, after all, simply a matter of the devil take the 
hindmost—a mad scramble, governed by purely selfish 
greed? Will not a newer and wider thought be obliged to 
concern itself with the average welfare of the average 
man? Ask the lobster about these things. Any lobster 
ought to know the answer. 

What is true of the lobster and the shad is true of the 
bluefish, of many sea fishes upon which we have long 
counted. Of the three or four dozen species on which we 
rely for food but few are propagated by the Government, 
and of these few it is now becoming difficult to get any 
propagating stock. The finish will be quicker for those 
species which cannot be propagated at all. Your son 
cannot go West, and it will not be worth while for him to 
go fishing. Fifty years from now he can, perhaps, look 
through the café window from the street, ard see the son 
of some millionaire of today—grown rich from reaping 
where he has not sown—eating seafood, or, perhaps, even 
eating bread. Which side of the window do you want 
your son to occupy? Can you be sure that he will occupy 
the inside? How, then, about the average welfare of the 
average man? Have you ever thought of politics and 
commerce in just this way before? 


The Vanishing Salmon Crop 


HESE are unpleasant things to say or think. Politi- 

cians detest reformers. Financiers despise muckrakers. 
Commercial men have no use for alarmists. The man who 
is not willing to drop into the pace of today, who is not 
willing always to agree with us, always is disliked. Let us 
alone: that is the good old American cry. Give us just 
one more chance at that sitting hen! That was, perhaps, 
the doctrine of China, of the crowded corners of Europe, 
at one day of their history. In China, now, when a child 
dies they thank the gods. When a daughter is born they 
weep. Why? Ask the lobster. 

For the sake of being additionally cheerful let us sup- 
pose that you had canned salmon today, if you are an 
American, or tinned salmon, if you are an Englishman. 
Besides its pink contents, the can or tin tells 
a story perhaps not so roseate in hue. We 
have been getting from the Pacific Coast 
about four million cases of salmon annually, 
some two hundred million pounds. That 
meant forty or fifty million salmon each 
year, at least, and, including waste and 
leaving out the prevention of propagation 
implied, it may have cost fifty thousand 
times fifty million salmon—no one can tell 
how many. As the animal life of a salmon 
run is a thing beyond estimate, so has the 
destruction of that life and the frustration of 
that life also been a thing beyond estimate. 

Net result of this state of affairs: last 
year the salmon hatcheries on some streams 
could not get any eggs for hatching. That 
means that each such stream is going barren, 
and barren forever, because salmon return 
only to the stream which bore them. Even 
the packers admit now that but for the 
State and Government hatcheries there 
would not be a cannery running today on the 
whole Pacific slope. The shamelessness of 
the Western salmon fisheries is fit to go hand 
in hand in general unholiness with the Ameri- 
can lumbering operations. As to all this 
waste, your baby paid for it. Once I saw 
fifty thousand salmon thrown overboard and 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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“ The Superscription’s Gone,” 
ad David Stammered 


VII 
O SPEAK with me?” Miss Dekker’s voice, though 
T troubled, was quiet and friendly. ‘‘Then shall we 
walk toward the house, meanwhile?” 

Later, David recalled how, as her white figure moved 
out of the leafy shadow, the veranda lights, that streamed 
across the glossy tops of little garden shrubs, caught the 
dusky radiance of her hair; and how, behind them both, 
her native girl came, tall and lithe in a white kabaia, like 
a slave contentedly following some gentle princess. Yet 
now, as they two first walked together, David saw nothing 
but her face beside him, her head and shoulders above the 
shrubbery, as though she advanced through a low mist, or 
made a luminous circle in the gloom by the mere light of 
her countenance. The silver locket, holding the truth, 
had not held that light, and tife, and magical reality. 

“I can guess,” she added; and this time her voice 
trembled. Speaking, she glanced up at him, with eyes 
large, quiet, and yet uncertain, as though ready for the 
best tidings or the worst. ‘‘I can guess, for there is only 
one subject that a stranger could come to tell me about. 
He sent you? You area friend of his? Tell me, where is 
he? How can I get to him?” 

They halted in the path, eying each other directly, for 
a moment, like old friends. David was prepared to find 
her beautiful, but not so radiant and regnant, all in plain 
white, yet crowned with a dusky splendor of shining hair. 
He was prepared to know and to be known, but not to 
have her go straight to the heart of hiserrand. More than 
all, he was prepared to pity her; but not to feel this great 
wave of pity that swept away all his foolish, unadmitted 
hopes, and left him heartily ashamed and sorry. Disloyal 
to the other man, he had been disloyal to her; _now Jet him 
serve humbly, with his best service. 

“No,” he began, ‘‘I was not sent, exactly. Your—he 
and I couldn’t be called friends, but—he—you see ——” 

Her eyes, though lustrous and dilated in the obscure 
light, looked straight through his confusion. Her face — 
quickened with the clear spirit which had met his, in the 
glare of that strange morning aboard the banca—now 
grew slightly pale. 

“Come, tell me true.” She faced him with steady 
courage. “Is he still—— Speak out; be frank with me; 
for I’ve looked everywhere, asked everybody; and after 
failing here, again, coming here on another false hope— 
why, the best thing is the truth. Tell me, as though you 
were his friend—and mine.” 

By sudden consent, they walked on together through 
the glistening alley of leaves. The mournful, ululating 
song of a mountaineer floated to them through the dark- 
ness, close at hand, from a neighboring spur across a deep 
gulf. Dull and heavy, a hollow log, smitten in some 
campong far below, boomed out the hour in seven strokes. 

The veranda lay desolate in all its whitewash, except 
that under the farthest lamps three fat men in pajamas, 
and a barefoot lady, sat playing bridge in Dutch. 

The girl paused, with one foot on the steps. 

“Oh, please!” she begged vehemently. 

“T have something of his to give you,” David slowly 
replied. ‘‘One thing must wait till later, but this other 
——’’. He fumbled inside his tunic, and drew forth the 
silver locket, which he held out, as one might surrender a 
talisman. “I brought you this—from him.” 

The girl put one hand quickly against a pillar. Her eyes 
were not dark, but very blue, as David saw before he 
turned his own aside and waited. 

“His locket!” she whispered, with a little sob that left 
David more shaken than if her finger-tips, on the pillar, had 
been the hand of Samson. ‘He never would have given 
—— Tell me, were you with him, when—at the time?” 

“T was,” said David, staring hard at a clump of white 
lilies which he did not see. 
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‘Was it—is it a place where I could go?” 

David shook his head: 

‘“‘ An island—very far from here.” 

The song of the mountaineer, descending in the night 
across the gulf, came to them in snatches, like a tremulous 
call. As though listening, the girl stood with her face 
averted. 

“I’m glad you were there,” she said, contending for 
the mastery of her voice. ‘Very, very glad. It brings 
him nearer, somehow—and then—there’s something in 
your face—something that’s good to see there, and makes 
me so glad he had you then.” 

David, silent and guilty, felt a return of the old envy. 
That other man, in his grave, possessed quietly forever 
what all the living could not win by all their struggles. 
Her grief was very calm, but of the calmness which out- 
lasts time and chance. 

The wailing singer in the dark had passed below and out 
of earshot, round some jutting edge, before she spoke 
again. 

“T must go in.” 
once more to David. 


Her lips were trembling as she turned 
“For a while—I must—be alone. 
Later, we shall talk.” She beckoned to the slim native 
girl, who stood patiently beside the clump of lilies. “Oh, 
and you said—there was something else of his for me?” 

David raised his hands toward the breast of his tunic, 
but lowered them, with a sudden, vague reluctance. 

“Tomorrow, please, by daylight.’”’ He faltered, then 
found his excuse. “It’s only a small packet. Not this 
evening? I think—I think he would rather have it so.” 

He caught from brimming eyes a swift, unexpected 
glance, full of comprehension, or discovery, or gratitude. 
Above him, however, on the edge of the veranda, she 
paused as in perplexity. 

“Tomorrow? But tomorrow I shall be leaving.’’ She 
spoke wearily, as though details no longer mattered. 
“The train starts at early daylight, I believe. In Batavia, 
Mrs. Cartwright joins me—poor woman, I’ve tired her 
out! And you see, our passage is taken for Thursday.” 

David felt a sense of relief. 

“Then,” said he, “‘if I may come to Batavia? Before 
your ship sails ——”’ 

The well-known face, crowned with shining hair, main- 
tained a last failing show of courage. 

“You are very kind to me,” she answered; then, 
beckoning the servant with a quick, fierce motion: ‘‘ Come, 
Chatra!”’ 

The brown girl, simpering, brushed past him on the 
steps. Left alone, David stood looking out upon the 
vast night, where, alike in their blackness, the established 
hills and the downward-pouring clouds cut strange gores 
from the starry substance of the heavens. Behind him, at 
their cards, the players held a sputtering argument, with 
great gusts of laughter. But, without caring to see or hear, 
David remained rapt in wonder that the shuttle of flying 
chance had woven the loose thread of his life, for once, into 
serviceable stuff. He had fallen overboard at midnight, 
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had seen a light from shore, and heard a dog bark. The 
poor Amazon, Mary Naves, won by a nod and a smile or 
two, had overheard and treasured, for a few days, the 
name of this station in the hills. And here, following so 
frail a clew of accidents, he had come to deal the heaviest 
blow to the last person in the world. 

“To her.” And remembering how eagerly he had 
climbed this mountain road, he could have groaned at hig 
own baseness. ‘ Well,” he ordered himself grimly, “you 
look after her till Thursday. Your best, too.” 

To see that her property was safe, he plucked out of his 
tunic and scrutinized in the bright light of the veranda 
her small, oblong packet. 

The Manila wrapping and the neat blue and white 
twine of Japanese fibre showed intact the three words 
written in the hut, as plain as though written yesterday: 
“For Miss Mary ——” 

“She gets you!” was his scowling apostrophe. “She 
gets you, safe and sound, aboard ship, and no fooling!” 

Perhaps it was the stir of his own fancy; but as he 
slipped the packet home he seemed to hear a rustle, 
instantly cut short, among the tall stalks of the lilies 
where Chatra, the brown maid-servant, had lately stood. 
Beyond doubt, one of the great white chalices was swing- 
ing drowsily. 

He strode over and thrust his rattan through and 
through the stalks, like a rapier. It struck nothing; and 
on the farther side nothing appeared but solid shadows, 
flung from clump to clump of mountain greenery. 

“‘Humph!” he growled. ‘“‘Mooning again! Nerves— 
old woman’s trick!” 

A card-player, proud of his English, called jocosely: 

“Aha! A snake, not?” 

““No,” said David briefly; ‘‘a granny-not.” 

“‘Zo-zo!”” The burly Hollander nodded ponderously, 
well pleased with so technical a report. 

But David was far from satisfied. Dinner, with its 
dearth of talk and heaping abundance of rice, passed 
dolefully enough; the evening more dolefully, although 
the Dutch gamesters, who had shod themselves for the 
dining-room, unshod themselves once more and made the 
empty veranda echo with their jovial altercation. Long 
before they were quiet the light went out behind Miss 
Dekker’s screen. And at last, alone, and weary of the 
long wait before tomorrow’s journey, David entered his 
bare little room reluctantly. 

Reluctantly: he wondered at that, as all the evening he 
had wondered at a strange uneasiness which made him 
look about and lis- 
ten. He expected 
nobody. His part 
was over: except 
the hardest part, 
that would begin— 
when a ship had 
sailed on Thursday 
—for the rest of 
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his life. No; this, tonight, was different—and disquiet- 
ing. Once he caught himself glancing, through his open 
door, at the lilies, the ambush of green leaves and white 
chalices. 

“Nonsense!” Part in anger, part in bravado, he 
snatched out the dead man’s packet and tossed it on the 
table. With it fluttered something else; the page from 
Punch skimmed half-way across the floor, unfolded, and 
lay flat to show its grisly red surcharge. 

“Oh, will you?” David swooped after it, and in a 
sudden passion of defiance tore the paper to shreds. 
“There, then!” 

He flung them into the corner, as though canceling 
some bond or breaking a sinister compact. She, at least, 
would never see or know that thing. 

But the vague insecurity came flooding back upon him. 
He went to the door, even, and hearkened to the stillness 
of the great mountains. Nothing stirred but the white 
smoke of night-clouds beginning to steal down through 
the garden. He remembered listening so in the door of 
the hut, that other night. 

“What rot!” He wheeled, returned grumbling, and 
stolidly prepared to sleep. An early start tomorrow, and 
with her—enough to think about; and Thursday—that 
also was enough for one lifetime. 

Tonight there was no thin oval of silver to slip beneath 
his pillow, with the packet; but grasping this last treasure 
the more tightly, he lay down with 
it, fist and all, under his head. 

From tangled dreams he woke now 
and then to ask himself, in drowsy, 
blank regret, what disaster was im- 
pending. “Oh, yes, Thursday.” And 
muttering, he slept again. 

The windows glimmered in two 
wide, misty squares, the crowing of 
gamecocks rose thin and scattering 
from villages below the clouds, when 
he finally woke to some new trouble. 
Packet and fist lay safe under his 
pillow. Not Thursday this time, he 
discovered. Something else was 
heavy and irksome, like paralysis. He 
tried to turn over, and failed. Vexed, 
and somewhat frightened, he strained 
hard, and managed to raise his head 
enough to look along his disobedient 
body. The light was only a thin 
darkness; or he must be slow at wak- 
ing; or—no, the thing was real. 

He saw a brown knee bent above 
him, a brown, muscular calf, and, 
planted on his chest, a brown, splay 
foot, with the great toe spread like a 
torn thumb. 

David lay quite still, but could not 
regain the conviction that he was 
asleep. 

The twisted foot moved slightly. 
It was no incubus, then, but flesh 
and bone; for though it shifted, David 
felt no change in the weight or force 
which held him flat in bed. 

From over by the table there came 
the scratching of a match, the tinkle 
of aglass chimney, and then streaming 
lamplight. And now, fully awake, David saw that the 
foot and calf and knee belonged to a vigorous, living 
body—a body in coat and rolled-up trousers of tawny 
khaki; a body surmounted by the huge, red turban of a 
Sikh, from below which, however, scowled a broad, vicious 
face—the head in a red cloth which last night had over- 
come poor Miss Naves. It was the face, also, of the savage 
with the yellow hair, the head-hunter in the banca. 

The fellow was hauling taut a cord of brown areng 
fibre, the last end of a rope passed around the bed in several 
turns, over and under. 

“ Aha, by Jove!” said a quiet but exulting voice. ‘“ You 
are awake? It is Capitan Gullivair among the little 
Sava Ha-ha! Capitan Gullivair waking. Quite 
80 ” 

“What the devil!” Raging in his bonds, David turned 
his face toward the lamp. 

The speaker, in white jacket, red sash and bright- 
patterned skirt, wore, atop his mottled ikat, the little 
gilded bowl hat of a coachman. His face, alert, suave and 
bold, was that of the yellow man who had steered the 
banca. It had the true half-breed color, too pale for Asia, 
too swarthy for Europe. And David, seeing this truth for 
the first time, saw why the voice could be Rosario’s. 

“Please, Mr. Bowman! Not speak so loud.” The 
coarse, humorous lips, pouting out a cigarette, appeared 
over the lamp-chimney, and at once blurred behind a red 
Spark and a streamer of smoke. Then, swinging grace- 
fully into the long chair, and twitching his gay skirt around 
his legs, the intruder settled down to smoke, lazily. 

“Not so loud, because’’—his soft eyes held a gleam of 
humor, as he talked slowly, between puffs—‘‘ because, if 


you try to make noises, and boister, so that people wake 
up adjoiningly —well, see!—Kulo!”’ 

The twisted foot was lifted from David's chest. The 
head-hunter eyed his master, nodded his great, red turban 
at some sign, and from a wooden sheath in his belt pulled 
out the short, wavy blade of a Javanese kris, bronze- 
green with age. This in hand, he perched on the edge of 
the bed. 

“You see!” continued Mr. Rosario, from the chair. 
‘It is purely local vernacular weapon, but my Kulo is—ah 
— jolly good at that—ah—that sort of thing. Soall I ask, 
dear fellow, is not to speak a bit loud.” 

David, with his head twisted over on the pillow, grew 
sick of the continual, watching smile. 

“Well,” he said at last, ‘‘ what do you want?” 

‘‘Aha!” The other nodded approval. 

“That is very sensible remark, by Jove, now! I knew 
you would be sporting man. And that is why I must 
adap’—ah, must adop’ this method. You know, Kulo 
does for me all—all that sort of thing, because I am phys- 
ically timid man. I envy you people so much! I would 
say, admire: so I take this—ah—means to give you the 
fairplay, by Jove!” 

David gave an impatient laugh. 

‘Oh, yes! I understand.” Mr. Rosario waved his 
cigarette in deprecation. ‘‘But if I had not been fair 
sportsman, my Kulo could have—you know—without 
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waiting for all the bally rope. And then we could do as 
we liked. Instead, see, I sit here talking to you.” 

‘*Great pleasure,’’ said David. 

Rosario laughed silently, a long shaft of blue vapor 
stealing from his open lips. 

“*Now that is why I like you,” he rejoined earnestly. 
“‘You are so gruff and—ah—droll. When we met, in the 
banca, it was deuced hard, I say, not to be talking to you. 
But you took me for pure native, and I was glad you 
thought so; because ——”’ 

‘‘Because,”’ put in David, eying him coldly, ‘“‘ you were 
then going to kill another man.” 

Rosario held up a graceful, brown hand. 

“Ah, now,” he argued plaintively, ‘‘that was poor 
Kulo’s mistake. He was to snatch and run. But he 
is only savage, and—ah—lost his head. When he fears 
he hates. It is—it is aboriginal fashion. Aha, quite so! 
That time, see, he did not even snatch. He heard your 
noise too quickly. He still thinks you are anito—what is 
the word again?—ghost. He says you are strong as the 
devil. Ha-ha!” 

The half-breed rose, lighted a fresh cigarette over the 
lamp, and sank back in luxury. 

‘‘Kulo is faithful,” he said. And at his words, the 
great turban rose to the edge of David’s vision, and 
lowered. ‘‘Jolly faithful beggar, yes! But full of—ah— 
quaking superstition. You saw him bolt for Grisseh 
yesterday? Pure funk, at something. Ah, my word, what 
trouble he has given me!” 

‘*His feet, now.”” The speaker uncrossed his legs under 
the sarong, and wriggled his own shapely toes in the lamp- 
light. ‘‘Kulo’s feet, they are marked men. I say, ‘Hide 
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them, hide them, Kulo’—but, by Jove, he cannot put 
them in his pocket, now? Ha-ha! Of course, he stays 
behind me. You did not see them in the banca? No 
fear! But people see them on shore, and they are interest- 
ing specimen of fa—wing, that comes from climbing bare- 
feet up clay mountain-path, in the rains. Ah, my word, 
they have given me trouble!” 

The edge of the bed creaked. The head-hunter, restless 
at so much talk, grunted. 

‘*You hear him?” said his master, and replied curtly in 
gutturals. ‘‘I told him, ‘Not yet.’ Poor Kulo, he hates 
you. He is so—ah—rudimental.” 

‘*He’s not chattering, like you,” said David. ‘‘Come, 
what do you want?” 

The half-breed grinned, and began fumbling in his red 
sash. Presently he rose, and, with a scrap of paper between 
his brown fingers, came across to the bed. 

*‘Can you read, lying so?” he inquired pleasantly, and 
held before David’s eyes the torn half-sheet of a letter. 
“The light is bad.’ 

It was strange to see, on this soiled fragment, the same 
handwriting as on the packet hidden under the pillow. 
By squinting hard, David could decipher the words: 


. . . and have begun to make myself felt in these wild 
parts. What I’m getting for you, dear little old girl, isa 
set of the most perfect matched pearls to be found, 
graduated from little to big, for your necklace, like the old 
coral thing you. . a pretty 
penny, but. . . because you are 
the only one ‘ 

David looked up, without compro- 
mise, into the broad, smiling face of 
his captor. 

‘*Well?” he said. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
steal the whole letter?” 

Mr. Rosario, with easy dignity, 
folded the paper inside his sash, re- 
treated, and sat down again by the 
lamp. His face, all at once, grew 
stolid. 

‘*Now you see,” he said, in a hard 
voice. ‘‘Wehavetalkedenough. You 
call me thief, and all that. Very well. 
My mother, like Kulo’s, was a girl in 
the olag. My father, he was a 
Goanese. Well? I am nothing—yet. 
But Iam jolly tired of the brown men’s 
world—where you roast by day, and 
shiver over a little fire all night, and 
wish for the morning again. Now, 
white men play at the crickets, and 
stay all happy. So will I, by Jove! 
But first comes the money, for that 
is their world. Well!” 

He dashed his cigarette on the tiles, 
and stamped it out with his bare foot. 

*“Now, I know pearls.” His voice, 
though subdued, grew still harder. 
*Kulo, he knows, for his hair is— 
ah—bleached with diving forme. We 
fought that man who is dead now, and 
some of his we got. Now I want the 
others, his best. Where are they?” 

David made no answer. 

“Of course,” Rosario drawled. 
“You are physically brave, and—ah 
—therefore obstinate and damn silly.’”’” He bounced out 
of his chair, and came quickly but silently to the bed. 

‘‘Where are they?’”’ Once more he waited; then made 
an angry sign. ‘“‘Kulo!” 

The savage reared his turban, and, gripping his kris, 
held the wavy, green blade in readiness. The white of his 
eyes widened suddenly, and his breath came shorter. 

“IT gave you the fairplay,” said his master slowly. 
‘Now, where?” 

From the villages below the clouds rose the hollow 
strokes of the time-logs, beating five o’clock. 

David, though still dumb, could not take his eyes from 
that green blade, in shape like a tongue of flame, and 
seeming to quiver. And thus, before his fist could tighten, 
the half-breed’s hand whipped under the pillow, and out. 

‘*Aha, quite so! It is the same writing.” 

Rosario went skipping back, held the packet under the 
lamp, shook it and listened, weighed it in his palm, and 
sniffed the red wax of the seals—all with a stealthy grin, 
now at his prize, now at David. ‘‘Aha! I hada jolly good 
guess where, you see.” 

Tucking the packet into his sash, he became very brisk 
and cheerful. 

“‘Now, my dear chap, our business is all finish.” He 
twitched his gay skirt, and straightened the little gilt 
bowl on his head. “It has struck five, and we—ah—must 
be off. Now see: Kulo has put up his knife; I treat you 
kindly, when I might have snobbed you—ah—slogged 
you in bed! All because I like you.” 

He picked up from the table a short cylinder of bamboo. 
“‘Of course, you do not follow us from here. Now I 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Mythology Outdone 


OME gods, we know, favored the Greeks, and some the 
Trojans. But we do not recall any case where the 
same gods, to the same heroes, spoke words of blessing in 
one ear and of damnation in the other; with one hand 
helped and with the other hindered; at once showered 
laurels and cobblestones; armed the breast with impene- 
trable brass and in the same motion delivered a paralyzing 
jolt between the shoulder-blades. 

So far as we are aware, therefore, mythology contains 
no exact analogy of the present blissful and excruciating 
position of the Standard Oil gentlemen. The Supreme 
Court denied the Government’s petition for a review of the 
famous twenty-nine-million-dollar fine. The decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, reversing the lower bench 
and praciically annulling the fine, thus stands impreg- 
nably, and the company may congratulate itself that, if it 
did accept rebates, it cannot be punished appreciably. 
But, almost in the same breath, the same Supreme Court 
canceled the injunction against New York’s eighty-cent- 
gas law. Therefore, Consolidated Gas stock—commonly 
called a Standard Oil property—dropped thirty-five 
dollars a share, and delighted New Yorkers calculate that 
the company will have to pay them rebates on their old 
gas bills to the aggregate of nine million dollars. 

Of Consolidated Gas there are eight hundred and 
thirty-four thousand shares outstanding. If this decline 
of thirty-five dollars a share correctly represents the change 
in the company’s position which was wrought by the 
decision, then, as any amateur mathematician can see, 
the loss was something over twenty-nine million dollars 
—thus offsetting the gain in respect of the big fine. 
We imagine the Standard Oil gentlemen, therefore, 
turning to their Gems of Poesy for appropriate sentiments 
coupling thorns with flowers, sweet with bitter, sunshine 
with rain. 

The Supreme Court’s refusal to review the big fine is, of 
course, regrettable. The decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which is thus left to stand as the law’s last word 
on the subject, erects a rather flimsy barrier against 
rebating. We shall be happily disappointed if there is not 
now a revival of activity in that piratical line. 


The New Boy in School 


HINA today is the new boy in school. It is tolerably 
well settled that he will stand a great deal of bullying. 
But is there a point at which he will fight, and, if he does 
fight, will he lick somebody? Such, in substance, is the 
rising Far Eastern question. Judging by experience, one 
may steal his apples and put pins in his seat. with impu- 
nity; but durst one pull his pigtail? This problem 
Western diplomacy is anxiously revolving. 

The other day, Yuan Shi Kai was dismissed from 
several important Chinese offices. The consent of the 
Powers had nct been asked. Therefore, diplomatic 
cireles were agitated. Should China be permitted to 
dismiss a premier or should China’s shins be kicked and 
the premier be put back? 

Must China, like Japan, lick some European nation 
before international polity will treat the country as com- 
petent to work out a destiny? General Kuropatkin, for 
example, seems to think so. ‘The twentieth century,” 
he writes, ‘‘is bound to bring a terrible conflict in Asia 
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between Christian and non-Christian races.” He thinks 
Christian nations should, therefore, forget minor differ- 
ences among themselves in order that they may be pre- 
pared to stand together and shoot China into a proper 
state of grace and enlightenment. 

The chance of a terrible conflict, for the purpose of 
keeping China in the leading-strings of Western diplo- 
macy, would be brighter if war nowadays were merely the 
kingly sport that it was to Charles XII and the Great 
Frederick. But even in Russia, as General Kuropatkin 
himself testifies, the people object to fighting when they 
have nothing at stake. No Western people have any true 
interest in meddling with China. 


Sauce for the Gander 


N ASKING why the Attorney-General has not prose- 

cuted the Steel Corporation for absorbing the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Company, the Senate scores notably. 
That transaction obviously belongs in the same category 
with the Northern Securities case, with the control of the 
Southern Pacific by Union Pacific, which the Government 
is now attacking, and especially with the Tobacco Trust 
case, in which a decision favorable to the Government 
was handed down by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in November last. 

The organization of the Tobacco Trust is like that of 
the Steel Corporation. Like that concern, it has absorbed 
various companies which were independent and competing. 
The decision against the Tobacco Trust says ‘‘every con- 
tract and combination in restraint of competition” vio- 
lates the Sherman law. The Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company was one of the most important competitors of 
the Steel Corporation. That its absorption by the cor- 
poration was “in restraint of competition,” therefore 
contrary to law, can scarcely be doubted. 

That this absorption was harmful to the public we do 
not in the least believe. The Sherman law—which, as 
Judge Lacombe points out in the Tobacco Trust decision, 
would prohibit “two individuals who were driving rival 
express wagons between villages in two contiguous 
States” from joining forces and operating a single line— 
is a foolish measure, and ought to be modified. 

It is a fair question, nevertheless, whether the Depart- 
ment of Justice ought to prosecute some combinations 
under that act and refuse to prosecute others which stand 
in the same relation to it. 

An arbitrary system of immunities and punishments, 
depending upon personal inclination, is generally con- 
demned by social philosophers. 


The Case of Cuba and a Colony 


UBA is again in the hands of a government of her own 
choosing. It is to the highest interest of the United 
States that she shall remain in that condition. 

The conduct of this country in respect to the island is 
sometimes foolishly commented upon as though it were 
the result merely of excessive generosity. That view is 
not sound. Enlightened selfishness would have dictated 
exactly the policy which has been pursued. In holding 
Cuba as a colony we should gain nothing and lose much. 
Since 1899 our trade with Cuba has increased over three- 
fold, or by a hundred million dollars. Meanwhile, our 
trade with the Philippines has increased barely fifteen 
millions. To Cuba we sell about six times as much as to 
the Philippines; from her we buy over eight times as 
much—over nine-tenths of it paying duty. Our trade with 
Cuba has increased quite steadily throughout the period. 
Our trade with the Philippines has grown very little the 
last four years. To British Hongkong we sell as much as 
to our own colony. 

Even if we were in the position of Germany and Italy, 
with a population of about three hundred to the square 
mile (against our twenty-four), colonies would be a debit, a 
liability rather than an asset. More than five million 
Germans and nearly three million Italians have found 
room to expand in by emigrating to the United States. 
Neither commerce nor emigration follows the flag unless 
the flag happens to be in a place which would have 
attracted commerce and emigration, anyway. More citi- 
zens of the United Kingdom have emigrated to the 
United States than are to be found in Canada or Australia, 
although those countries have great natural attractions. 


The Fake of Good Old Winter 


“AND none of you will bid the winter come to thrust 

his icy fingers in my maw, . . nor entreat 
the North to make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 
and comfort me with cold,” complained King John—which 
shows that, to a man who is dying of poison, winter 
may be very acceptable. 

Formerly,. cold weather was supposed to conduce 
powerfully both to health and virtue, simply because it 
was disagreeable—on substantially the same principle 
that fever patients were subjected to agonies of thirst and 
the Sabbath made a day of impenetrable gloom. Our 
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forefathers, believing it was good for people to be miser- 
able, naturally set great store by frostbites and chilblaing 
To be congealed, to become a huddling lump of iced jelly, 
with solid marble feet, was a state which they celebrated, 
Thanks to fuller statistics, we now know that midwinter 
is less healthy than dog-days, and crime rises as the 
thermometer falls. 

It is a well-known fact that the so-called temperate zone 
is really temperate only in the southern part. The farther 
north you go the more intemperance you find. Owing to 
circumstances which need not be reviewed at this time 
people inhabiting the frost belt have had the biggest say in 
the world for a long while. They have insidiously cultj- 
vated a notion that morality and blizzards go together; 
that virtue rather depends upon being half frozen half the 
year. We venture to casually mention, however, that 
the Mosaic law was not written behind a steam radiator; 
the founders of the great religions of the world lived in 
genial climes. 

Around the blazing hearth zero weather is still admired 
—by guests who do not have the coal bills to pay. The 
poet still sings to the storm king; but, if he can possibly 
arrange it, he goes to Pasadena or Palm Beach to do it, 
Winter, in short, is an affliction. 


The City of the Future 


SCIENTIST, discussing harbor improvement in a 

statistical manner, observes that ‘‘a very modest 
estimate for the end of the present century would make 
Chicago a city of ten million inhabitants.” By an esti- 
mate quite as modest, based upon the experience of 
practically all American cities, we may say that the 
Chicago of the year 1999 will have created wealth to the 
amount of at least twenty billion dollars, and will be at 
her wits’ ends to get hold of enough money to pay her 
policemen and sweep her streets. 

Nothing else known to man creates wealth as rapidly as 
a modern city. Hardly anything else has so much trouble 
to get enough money to keep house with. The simple 
accumulation of inhabitants, operating automatically, 
will raise the rental value of real estate manyfold. The 
descendants in the second generation of two small chil- 
dren, now at school in England, may, in 1999, be drawing 
every quarter in rent from certain downtown lots more 
money than their grandfather paid for the fee of the lots. 
Neither they, nor their parents, nor their grandparents 
may, ever have set eyes on those lots, or exerted them- 
selves by so much as the lifting of a finger to enhance their 
value, or even be definitely aware whether Chicago is in 
the United States or in Africa. 

The value of real estate in New York has increased 
about three billion dollars in ten years. The city itself 
did that just by growing. It will continue to do it as long 
as it continues to grow. Meanwhile, its own income, 
derived from taxes on this real estate, has increased twenty 
million dollars, or less than one per cent of the increased 
value which it has created. Incidentally, while the value 
of personal property in the city has doubtless doubled, the 
value of the personalty which is assessed for taxation has 
actually declined. 


Fixing the Price of Gas 


N MARCH, 1906, after an extensive investigation con- 
ducted by the present Governor of New York, the legis- 
lature fixed eighty cents a thousand feet as a reasonable 
price for gas in Manhattan. The company, of course, 
appealed to the courts, and the case was referred to a 
master in chancery in July, 1906. 

The master spent nearly a year taking testimony, 
which, with the accompanying exhibits, finally filled 
fourteen printed volumes, comprising about ten thousand 
pages. The company claimed that it was entitled to earn 
dividends on twenty-four million dollars of “franchise 
value” and seven million dollars of “good will,’’ besides 
the value of its tangible property. Allowing most of the 
company’s claims, the master found that eighty cents a 
thousand feet was too low. In December, 1907, the 


United States Circuit Court reviewed the master’s report’ 


and substantially confirmed it, enjoining the enforce- 
ment of the eighty-cent rate. According to the court’s 
figuring, at eighty cents a thousand the company could 
earn but little over five per cent upon its just capital, and 
he thought it entitled to earn six per cent. 

Now comes the Supreme Court, nearly three years 
after the passing of the act, reversing the Circuit Court, 
and finding that the company has not made good its 
claim that the eighty-cent rate is confiscatory. It cancels 
the injunction, therefore, but gives the company per- 
mission to apply to the court later, if actual experience 
has demonstrated that eighty cents is too low a rate to 
yield a reasonable return. The New York Legislature, 
with all the material facts before it, carefully studied 
the whole question. The court should never have under- 
taken to set aside the legislature’s conclusions, unless 
actual experience had demonstrated that the rate was 
unjustly low. 
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WHO’S WHO-—-AND WHY 


The Sedulous Scandinavian Securer 


OSSIBLY, if Knute Nelson had stayed in Norway 
P they would have made him king, but he didn’t stay. 

Instead, he came to the land of the free and the home 
of the brave, and what he has done since that time in the 
way of garnering office and the emoluments thereof is 
sufficient to give any king who ever sat upon a throne a 
rush of blood to the head. King of Norway? Tush! tush! 
The Honorable Knute is the Champion Sedulous Scandi- 
navian Securer. He is the eye that never sleeps. He is 
always on the job, and always with a job. 

Every time our fellow-Norskies think of the Honorable 
Knute they give three long skoals and their blue eyes dim 
with tears. They take the little Olsons and Nelsons and 
Johnsons and all the other sons and show them the 
corrugated likeness of the Honorable Knute and tell them 
to go and do likewise. Think of it! He lit in these United 
States in 1849 and, after fighting gallantly through the 
Civil War, took a long running jump into the Wisconsin 
Legislature in 1868, and since that day has been on the 
spot, always. Is it any wonder his fellow-countrymen and 
their descendants are proud of him? 

Running an inquiring finger down the record we dis- 
cover that Knute first went to Chicago and then removed 
to Wisconsin, where, after he was admitted to the bar in 
1867, he immediately began sedulously to secure. In 
1868 ana 1869 he was a member of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, which is not so bad for a young man just getting 
into the law. Then, in 1871, he moved to Minnesota, 
where the securing was better. Since that time he has 
secured regularly and with great honor, and now they 
are talking of making him chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee in the Senate, to succeed the Honorable Philander C. 
Knox, who goes into Mr. Taft’s Cabinet. 

Always prompt, Knute did not hesi- 
tate when he got to Minnesota. Arriving, 
as has been said, in 1871, he turned up as 
county attorney of Douglas County in 1872 and 
held on through 1873 and 1874. Then, feeling 
the need for better things, he became a State 
Senator and stayed there until 1878. “His talents made 
him a Presidential elector in 1880, a place with no particu- 
lar profits, but with much glory; and in 1882 he took 
another glory place on the State Board of Regents. Simul- 
taneously, he was elected to the Forty-eighth Congress as 
a Representative, and remained in the Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth Congresses. In 1892, after a short breathing spell, 
. he was elected Governor of Minnesota, and his grateful 
constituents reélected him in 1894. Then, in 1895, he 
went to the United States Senate and he has been there 
ever since, with reélections in 1901 and 1907. He will be 
Senator until 1913, anyhow, and probably as much longer 
as he wishes, for Minnesota has the Nelson habit, and far 
be it from Knute to break it. 


The Trade-Mark of Minnesota 


yur few of our statesmen have pushed the cloudsaway 
so often and so successfully as Knute. If you think he 
does not know the exact value of being a Scandinavian in 
Minnesota, please forget it, for he does. Also, if you think 
he is not a politician from the ends of his stubby toes to 
the top of his square head, please forget that, for he is. 
Moreover, do not entertain any doubts about his ability, 
his integrity, his resourcefulness, his rank as a Senator 
and his strength at home. 

Knute Nelson is a sort of a trade-mark for Minnesota. 
Statesmen come and statesmen go from that fine North 
State, but Nelson goes on forever. To besure! They 
can’t stop him! 

You see, the Scandinavians hang together. You may 
talk about other nationalities in our body politic being 
clannish, but they are mere unorganized crowds when it 
comes to comparing them to the big, blond fellows who 
‘have played so important a part in the upbuilding of the 
Northwest. 

“Who shall we nominate for county judge?” asked 
the county chairman in Minnesota of his committeemen. 

“Ole Olson.” 

“Who for county clerk?” 

“John Johnson.” 

“Who for county treasurer?” 

“Pete Petersen.” 

“ Sheriff ?”’ 

“Swan Swanson.” 

“Constable?” 

“Jim Jones.” 

Perplexed, the chairman looked around. 
Jones?” he asked. 

“Oh,” replied the proposer of Jones, “‘ we’ve got to do 
something to catch the American vote.” 

Now, that is the kind of a constituency behind Knute 
Nelson. They are for him and he is for them. He knows 


“Why Jim 

















Shoebrushy in General Tone and Effect 


them and they know him. Nelson? You bet, born in 
Norway, too, and glad of it, and garnering, garnering, 
garnering all the busy years. 

If Knute would let his whiskers grow he would look like 
a Viking, who, so far as pictorial representations at hand 
can show, were hirsutely inclined. All of our leading 
Vikings, the chaps who sang the sagas and discovered 
America before C. Columbus was even dreamed of in 
sunny Spain, had long beards and long hair and were great 
hands at the oars. When you take a look at Knute you 
can imagine him a Viking, all but the whiskers. No self- 
respecting Viking would wear a brannigan like Knute’s. 
He would have been put out of the union if he had. The 
Nelson brand of whiskers is unique in the Senate. Uncle 
Shelby Cullom has something that resembles it, and the 
Tearful Teller also sports a few bristly hairs in somewhat 
the same manner. 

Nelson’s are in a class by themselves. They begin at the 
lower hypothenuse of the inframaxillary and extend in a 
straight line to the corner of the mouth, continuing, sub- 
stantially in the manner set forth, around the chin and to 
the other hypothenuse of the other infra. They are care- 
fully rounded, individually virile and fine, and shoebrushy 
in general tone and effect. And above them isa long, thin, 
compressed upper lip that shuts snappily down, thereby 
giving the Senator a fierce look that extends upward to 
the lids, where it is incontinently routed by the twinkle 
in the Nelsonian eyes. 


The Gentlest Viking of Them All 


OU take a look at the Viking—all but the whiskers— 

and you say: “Gosh, what a fierce man!’’ Then you 
take another look and mutter to yourself: ‘‘ Well, I guess 
he ain’t so gosh-almighty fierce, at that.”” Norishe. The 
Honorable Knute is as gentle a Viking as ever demanded 
economy in the appropriations for all States except 
Minnesota. 

He is chairman of the Public Lands Committee in the 
Senate and has a wide and comprehensive knowledge of 
the public domain, its needs and the needs of the people 
who homestead it. He is just as conservative as he looks. 
You never hear the Honorable Knute raising his voice 
for the mere pleasure of raising it. When he says any- 
thing he has something to say. Moreover, he is as earnest 
as he is serious, which means that he is earnest from early 
morn to dewy eve and through the stilly watches of the 
night. He is squat and square, heavy-shouldered and 
short-necked. When he gets up you expect to hear some 
solid stuff, and you do. 

Still, the Senator is not one of those stubborn statesmen. 
He knows the game of give and take. No man could 
remain in office all the years he has, even if born in 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Norway and living in Minnesota, unless he was a diplo- 
matist, and Nelson is just that. He is acquainted with 
the wiring in and wiring out of politics, and when plums 
fall you will generally find Senator Knute is at the exact 
spot where the fruit is dropping thickest and ripest, tuck- 
ing a few choice specimens away in his jeans. 

His specialty is horse-sense. Odd as it may seem, there 
is not so much horse-sense in the Senate that it is burden- 
some. You can get logic-—-there—or what passes for logic 
— and eloquence, and law until you are black in the face, 
and interpretations of the Constitution that would give 
John Marshall the pip, but horse-sense is rare. Thus, when 
Senator Knute exhibits some of his he gets an audience, 
for, as is the way of mankind, even the person who has not 
horse-sense thinks he has and hastens, always, to compare 
his horse-sense with the horse-sense exuded by others, 
cheering vivaciously for the sample that is being shown, 
by way of making himself think his is just as good. 

Horse-sense ? 

Just take a look at those jobs he has held and ask your- 
self if any other kind would have held him all these years 
with those skoal folks up North. 


The Swedish Peril 


“AND what,” inquired an anxious seeker after truth of 

J. Adam Bede, who comes from Minnesota, where 
there are many Scandinavians, and who may thus be 
supposed to know all about modern Scandinavian 
affairs—‘‘ And what was the reason Sweden and Norway 
separated?” 

“Well,” replied Bede, ‘I'll tell you. It was this way: 
As you very well know, all the people in Sweden study 
and practice Swedish massage. It is a 
national accomplishment. The conse- 
quence came to be that everybody in 
Sweden became a masseur and there was 
nobody left in the country to massage. Thus, 
the Swedish massage artists moved over to 
Norway and insisted on massaging the Nor- 
wegians, and that settled it.’’ 

‘Settled what?” 

““Why, the Norwegians positively would not stand 
being massaged by a lot of Swedes and they just up and 
seceded.” 


The Curus Hawgs 


“TTVHEY’S some parts of that Arkansaw country where 
the hills is steeper than all git out,” said Gib Morgan. 
“‘Steepest I ever see. 

“Why, I was comin’ along one day an’ I run inter a 
drove of hawgs. I noticed they all had slits cut in their 
ears. I was kinder curus about it an’ I stopped to see 
what the slits was for. 

“‘Simple enuf. I was tellin’ you the hills was steep there. 
Well, them hawgs was on to it. When they had te come 
downhill they just put one of their hindlegs through a 
slit in an ear and rough-locked themselves down the hill. 
Talk about smart hawgs and steep hills! Giddap.” 


The Personal Issue 


ROWN has been head bellman at the Arlington Hotel 
in Washington for many years. A few days before 
election a man who knows him well asked Brown what he 
thought of the coming struggle between Taft and Bryan. 
“Well,” said Brown, “‘I hope there will be a change of 
Administration. This crowd has been in twelve years now, 
and the people who come here know as much as I do. If 
we get a change we'll have a lot of new people coming 
and it will be a good thing for me. 
“‘So far as the general effect on the country is concerned, 
if Mr. Bryan is elected,’”’ concluded Brown, “I haven’t 
gone into that yet.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Cardinal Gibbons is so small and slight that he does not 
look to weigh more than 115 pounds. 


@ Frank H. Hitchcock, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, used to be a golfer and could easily 
get in form again to qualify for the Taft Golf Cabinet. 


@ Joseph Pulitzer, editor and owner of the New York 
World, spends most of his time at sea in his big yacht, 
Liberty, and carries a few tons of private secretaries with 
him on each voyage. 

@ Senator Knox has a fine Cabinet name for signing pur- 
poses. He will sign “P. C. Knox,” which is easy. The 
three preceding Secretaries of State had easier ones, 
though. They signed W. R. Day, J. Hay, E. Root. 
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ROBABLY every “‘ Posr”’ reader knows that the IngenMolla 
it is built upon the principle of greatest service to the gfiest n 
model, sold with a broad guarantee and produced by the mi 
is simply a reproduction of this sawccess and ideal and m 
for sensational results—and so we ask you to read on—our 


Seventeen years ago the Ingersoll Watch entered a field barren of watches for th 
every-day man. Nearly seventeen millions have been sold, largely to those who would oth 


wise have remained watchless. 


The new “I-T” enters a field wherein high grade watches are sold at almost prohibiti 
prices because of antiquated and illogical systems; the ten great factories for the mostp 
make movements or “‘works”’ only, sending out their product incomplete; each makes fro 
six to thirty different sizes and kinds in relatively small quantities and at corresponding 
high costs; nearly all have forsaken the models of popular demand for the extravagant 
jewelled ones which pay exorbitant profits; all are selling without any guarantee to t 
purchaser, notwithstanding the high prices obtained,—a real guarantee for five years as place 
in each “I-T” being an unknown and unheard-of thing; all are struggling to minimize t 


() The Ingersoll-Trenton—Its Mark (PD 


Remembering that the American people to-day are buying more 
Ingersoll Watches than all others combined, you will understand 
our faith in concentration and specialization on one model. When 
you realize that every high-grade watch has nearly 150 parts, in- 
volving over 3000 operations in manufacture, you will see that when 
some factories multiply this by 25 or more different models they 
carry a load of detail and complication that makes economical 
production impossible. 

Concentration on one watch means simplification, doing one 
thing, becoming expert at it, and doing it well; cutting out non- 
essentials and delivering value; for instance, some factories 
spend several dollars per watch elaborately decorating the move- 
ment which adds neither to accuracy nor durability. 

Again, a factory making only one watch depends en- 
tirely upon that watch for its success. It has no costlier 
movements to hold back its best features and work- 
manship for. It can afford to and must put its most 
careful work and improvements into its one watch. 

Factories making many grades find it expedient toslight 
their moderate priced goods in favor of their extravagantly 
jeweled, most profitable models. But in the “I-T” are 
combined all of the improvements and real workman- 
ship known to fine watch-making. Consequently it con- 
tains important features found only -in the highest priced 
of other makes, which cannot be described in this space. 

The above explains why there has never been a really 
high-grade 7 jewel watch and why the “I-‘T” is by all 

ds the world’s best 7 jewel product. 

Many jewels do not make a fine watch; they 
should be used only to protect the points of friction 
and wear. In every fine watch there are five such active 
points of friction and it takes 7 jewels as bearings 
to protect them. These are in the “balance” and “‘ escape- 
ment” (the parts that you can see moving) and they make 
432,000 motions every 24 hours and do need jeweling. But the other 
parts turn slowly, like the hands, only once a day, hour or minute. 

hat excuse is there for gaplying jewels to bearings where there is so little 
wear? The 7 jewel “I-T” has all the practical accuracy and durability pos- 
sible in any high-grade watch, Compare it at your jeweler’s with the whole 
field of watches and see what YOU think. “I-T” merits are easily recognized. 

Design and workmanship are the true marks of the superior 
watch. The best watches in the world are of a type known as the 
“bridge” model, and the ‘‘I-T ”’ is of this type. 

Most 7 jewel watches are of the “ plate ” model like the Dollar Watch, and 
even those in the bridge model are not properly made and finished because 
then they would be as good as the many-jeweled ones and would spoil their 


sale. The “I-T” is the best designed bridge model ever made. Itisawi 
open-for- inspection Sosign that cannot cover up poor work 
Seove preferred by jewelers and experts. Note the illustration, 
Workmanship means the care with which the wearing pat 
are made, finished and polished, and determines both dum 
and accuracy in a fine mechanism like a watch. In the “IT 
watch there is so little friction and wear that it uses the lig 
mainspring of any watch of its size, yet is so carefully made and 
easy running that from this light spring the balance wheel rece 
sufficient power to give it that full, strong, re 
beat or ‘‘motion’’ denoting excepti cura 
In the “‘I-T”’ there is a new patent ste 
wind device, the best in any watch, 
disposes of the most frequent of all ca 
of repairs in watches. ‘ 
The “‘I-T”’ watch is sold only in! 
special ‘‘I-T’’ cases, of which there aret 
grades—solid nickel, 10 year and 20 year goldfil 
About Gold Filled Watch Cases. Here you, the buys 
well as the jeweler, are at a disadvantage. Youcatt 
how much gold is in a case or how long it will wear. 4 
has bred a condition which leads a trade papertocharad 
the case industry : “as rotten a branch as there is inal 
jewelry business.” Of the dozen case factories all but 
or three put ou~ goods stamped “ Guaranteed” “5 
or “20” years. knowing that they have only 
to wear half or quarter of the guaranteed 
sng thet people will forget or will not trouble to '. 
their rights. Any jeweler can verify this. 
little reliance upon the guarantee stamp except 
two or three honest makers. The “I-T” ten-year case@ 
tain about double the gold value of any other ten-year case 
twenty-year cases are distinctly superior in finish an n 
to any other cases on the mark Both will give west 
the full guarantee period or will be replaced free. No such cas 
be bought on other watches at the “I-T ” prices. I 
The vital importance of completing a watch at its factory, cas! 
it, timing and adjusting it under the conditions of actual use 
all of the facilities and system that — a factory possesses 
explained in our booklet and this method gives the new IT 
material advantage over watches marketed by ordinary mé 


. e.g The “I-T” t is cased in three of case. 
Price List Eaeatiindwuendao, 
In solid nickel silver open face 00 In 20 year gold filled open f 
> back and bezel - - ° bezel 7 , a Fi 


In 10 id filled 
Weaeied Hame in Jointed back case $10.0 


oo open face, case en- 
gine turned or fancy en- 
graved in several patterns. - $7.00 Hunting case, plain or o 








The prices of ‘“‘I-T”’ Watches are plainly published, preventing over-charge. They are sol 
only through responsible jewelers who receive them direct from the factory, saving you wholesalers’ profit 
They will not be sold by tricky or trashy stores or those demanding excessive profits. 


Any responsible 


jeweler in your locality can supply them, or if he will not, they will be sent express paid on receipt of pric 


Booklet For those who would be posted on watches and judge them intelligently we have published 
a—a—_—w* an “I-T” booklet, full of interesting information. 


Mailed free to those requesting it. 





ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., “Watch 
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\sernollar Watch is the great popular watch success of the world; 
st number and its method its specialization on one perfected 

yes, three million in 12 months; the new Ingersoll-Trenton 
on a higher plane, and in a field equal in its opportunity 
y is full of interest :— 


sales of seven-jewel watches (which reach, or should if properly made, the practical limits 
of perfection) and forcing sales of high priced ones which few would buy if they knew the 
hair-splitting differences between them. 
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‘ohibiti = TheIngersoll organization is equipped to make high-grade watches at popular prices, and will: 
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. Itisa 
kmanship, lan accepted feature of American life. 


walks of life find that it answers 
heir every requirement. Our children 
retaughtto tell the time by it and it is 
heir trusted companion through the 
thool days. It is almost invariably a 
ature of every outing trip, and is carried 
those whose occupations expose a 
itch to rough usage, danger of theft or 
Travelling men feel safe with it; 
octors, out all hours of the day and night, 
it; electricians and those working 
electric carsand around dynamos use 
cause it is non-magnetic ; in the mills 
dinthe mines of the country it is the 
andard time; many a bugle call in the 
). S. Army is sounded on Ingersoll time; 
our Navy it isthe adopted mate of many 
on every ship; in the fields, on our 
ms, in our schools, everywhere one 
ns he will find this watch doing useful 
ce for the people. 

, Postmen, policemen, teachers, and 
mers with whom punctuality is impera- 
carry Ingersoll watches, not because 
are low-priced alone, but first be- 
they keep time and then because 
are genuinely economical. 


Everybody knows it by 

jame and millions know by experience that it isa better time 

eeper than the bulk of watches sold at several times its price. 
Some of our most eminent Americans rel 


their active hours. Hosts of business men and others in the ordi- 


st:—Specialize and concentrate on one model only, producing it in enormous quantities and at 
ormously reduced costs by systems known only to its organization. 2d:— Make the best seven- 
wel model in the world by giving it every essential of the higher-priced goods of other makers. 
Sd:—Never make a watch except complete in its case, adjusted, timed, and regulated ready 
or the wearer. 4th:—Sell its product at prices that meet popular demand. 5th:—Supply a 
strong, plain guarantee with its high-grade watch as it does with its dollar one. 6th:— Protect 
is patrons against frauds in watch cases as well as shams in fictitious movement prices. 


The Ingersoll Watches and Their Utility 


The Ingersoll watch through its sturdy reliability has become precisely as the dollar watch performs, and for all the average 
needs of mankind it is sufficient. 

Ingersoll watches are as well known in Europe as at home. 
They fill a universal need and are sold throughout civilization. 


upon it to guide There are pauper-made watches abroad which sell for less 








“Ingersoll” 


is always stamped on 


the dial of the genuine 
Ingersoll Watches 





notwithstanding plausi- 

ble explanations to the 

contrary by some dealers 
who substitute. 








t is today the greatest example of the purchasing power of a 
ollar and though universal as its use has become, people have 


than the Ingersoll but .hey fall so far short of the real purposes of a 


watch that Ingersolls are ordered for ex- 
port at the rate of several thousand a day. 

In this country, too, there are imita- 
tions, yet they are so lacking in the relia- 
bility which distinguishes the original 
that they never become known, and only 
serve to mark the stores that seek a few 
cents extra profit at their patrons’ ex- 
gees and to teach the people to look 
or the name on the dial of the genuine. 


Other Ingersoll Watches 


Besides the Dollar Watch there are 
three other Ingersolls, all of the same 
grade of movement as the dollar watch, 
7 reliable as timekeepers, but 
placed in solid nickel cases. 

The Ingersoll “‘ Yankee”’ is the 
well knowndollarwatch. Price $1.00 

The Ingersoll ‘‘ Eclipse”’ is the same size 
as the dollar watch, but has $1 50 
several styles of case. Price . ° 

The Ingersoll ‘‘Junior” is a small, thin 
model men’s or boys’ watch, unusually 
stylish and attractive in ap- $2 00 
pearance. Price .... .- e 


The Ingersoll ‘‘ Midget” is the ladies’ model and is a dainty, 
little watch for women, girls and small boys. $2 
. . . . . . . . ie 










t ceased marvelling at an age that can produce so much for so Prite 4... Saale wre te 
we. Compared to any other thing that a dollar will buy it The Ingersoll “Universal” is the dollar watch in a neat, 
— ms large in value. In this watch is found the most extreme square metal case, making it into a paperweight, a desk or 


‘monstration of the American instinct for dispensing with the traveler’s clock. The watch is removable for pocket $1 25 
Here ie and <a aon _ eae i. 2 .. 2s 60 ee Sse 404 6a 

is a watch that does almost all that thuse costing a * 
lundred times as much can do. In what other field could woe | a All Ingersoll watches are stem-wind and stem-set and all are 
owing be made? No human being can time his movements so made in nickel finish, gun-metal finish and gold plate finish. 





Ingersoll watches are sold by some 60,000 dealers in this country. There is no town so small but 

what some enterprising store handles them, while in the cities they are a feature of attractive window 

, displays on every hand. 

f price They will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by us if there is no dealer in your locality. 

A printed guarantee accompanies each watch and the prices are always given on the box labels. 
Our booklet ‘‘ P,’’ giving full descriptions, will be mailed on request. 


ake the American People,”’ Src 45 John St., New York 
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THE BUYING END 


Buying as a Poker Game 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


GREAT amuse- 
ment enterprise 
had been laid out 

on paper. Capital was 
behind it. The project- 
ors had settled upon a 
site that was, in many 
ways, the only practica- 
ble location. 

Problem: To pur- 
chase that site, get it at 
a reasonable price, get 
it for immediate occu- 


pancy. 

The land needed em- 
braced some dozens of 
acres that had been 
farms five years before. 
Its actual value was 
not high. But the real- 
estate promoter had 
already been that way, 
buying out some of the 
farmers, and teaching 
everybody to expect 
fine things in the near 
future. Here were two 
acres devoted to garden 
truck. At one corner a 
farm dovetailed in, still 
intact. Another two- 
acre plot, held 5! a 
small speculator, had 
already been marked out 
in regulation twenty- 
five-foot lots, though 
the trolley line might 
not be extended in 
that direction for years. 
Everybody was hanging on for the unearned 
increment. The farmer wanted suburban 
prices. The market gardener saw apo 
ers at the end of each row of celery. The 
man with the baby subdivision was set on 
edge by any stranger wandering on to his 
property, who looked like a purchaser. 

A veteran real-estate man undertook to 
buy this site for the amusement syndicate. 
First he sent in a single agent, who worked 
quietly for a month, ascertained who 
needed money badly, and acquired two or 
three sizable plots near the center of the 
site. The transfers were no sooner made 
than word got abroad among owners. 
Purchasers- had come! Names of Wall 
Street magnates were whispered mysteri- 
ously. Prices soared in an afternoon—up 
—up—up! They went beyond reason, and 
still each owner was afraid to sell for fear 
that values might go higher. Then the 
veteran appeared in person and took the 
principal owners into his confidence. 


The Genial Lie 


“Of course,” said he, “‘you gentlemen 
understand why we want this pg 

‘* We've heard that Harriman or Morgan 
intends to transform it into a country 
estate,”’ said the owners. 

“Well, you shouldn’t believe all you 
hear,” the real-estate man said dryly. 
‘Harriman nothing! This is going to be 
the largest and finest negro burying- 
ground in the United States.” 

That genial lie fell like a bomb among 
the owners. The agent already had enough 
land to start his mythical cemetery. Prices 
dropped as quickly as they had risen. 
Everybody hurried to sell before they went 
lower. Ina week the syndicate had its site. 

When it comes to purchasing under con- 
ditions like these, or buying anything for 
which there is competition, the methods 
are virtually those of a brisk poker game. 
Everything is fair, as in war and love. 
Shrewdness and secrecy are the weapons of 
some buyers, cthers carry on their deals in 
— — but every condition must 

» turned to advantage. 

Directly after the panic, in the fall of 
1907, two great railroad systems entering 
Chicago purchased land for new stations. 
In one case the company had quietly bought 
up the easiest parcels on its proposed site, 
and before prosperity vanished had ac- 


quired about thirty. There were nearly 
sixty more. The last was bought in before 
the panic month had ended: Presumably 
the financial stringency played an impor- 
tant part in closing deals. 

““See!”’ croaked the agents to obdurate 
air prices. 


owners. ‘We offered You 
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wouldn’t sell. What Reagenek? 
Why, the bottom has fallen out 
of the United States—that’s what. 
Look at the runs on banks! Look 
at the interest asked for loans! 
In another week you won’t be able 
to get money anywhere, at any 
rate. Now will you sell?” 

They sold. 

The other railroad’s purchases 
were all effected during the crisis, 
and evidently in consummation of 
a well-laid plan for taking advan- 
tage of the country’s next com- 
mercial chill. In six weeks, more 
than twelve hundred separate 
realty holdings were bought in. 
Half a hundred agents invaded 
the proposed site one evening, 
buying tenements and shanties of 
small ownersat panic prices. Sev- 
eral factories were secured at the 
same time because of pressure put 
upon owners by the money strin- 
gency. 

Some years ago a railroad com- 
pany needed an addition to its 
right of way through a certain 
Eastern city. The land comprised 
a dozen parcels. Had owners sus- 
pected that the railroad company wanted 
it they would instantly have raised demands 
above reason. The company intended put- 
ting some new buildings on this addition, 
and the contractor who made the successful 
bid on structural work effected the purchase. 

A youngster in the contractor’s employ 
was sent to get .acquainted with these 
owners. He passed himself off as a college 
graduate starting life on moderate capital, 
ambitious to become a great manufacturer, 
and seeking a factory location. He was a 
very hopeful kind of ‘‘ broiler,” believed in 
the future of that city, and was anxious to 
settle in that neighborhood. But it must 
always be remembered that his capital was 


limited. If he could get his site at a rea- 
sonable price, well and good. If not he 
must seek elsewhere. 


In the end he had the owners bidding 
against one another for the privilege of 
selling him a site, 
and at the proper 
moment all the par- 
cels were bought in 
atcompetitive prices 
and transferred to 
the railroad. 

Buying in compe- 
tition is by no means 
all sharp practice. 

One of the most 
spectacular real- 
estate operators in 
thiscountry is aman 
whose deals and 
methods are about 
as free from small 
trickery as real- 
estate deals can 

robably ever be. 

he first operation 
he conducted, as a 
young man resolved 
to push himself into 
notice, was the pur- 
chase of a site now 
occupied by a great 
bank. For years 
realty brokers, in- 
vestors and business 
men had tried to buy that site, only to give 
the project up. There were so many little 
owners of the many little odd-shaped plots 
making up that half-block, so many scat- 
tered heirs with interests in the rookeries 
used as saloons, so many old settlers in the 
records, dead and buried years ago, with 
dead and buried claims, who might come 
to life if a rich corporation took title to the 
whole thing, that everybody had given up 
the attempt to purchase and consolidate 
it. Among others were the officers of the 
bank housed theretoday. Theonly comfort 


x 


There Trotted 





at His Heels Abraham Rosen, 
Whose Practice was Strictly in Police Courts 





for any one who wanted 
this site was the reflec- 
tion that nobody else 
could acquire it. 

This young operator, 
however, left a real- 
estate firm with whom 
he had learned the rudi- 
ments of his business, 
and set out to get that site for the bank. 
It was the hardest task in town, and would 
attract attention. If he got it for the bank 
he would interest powerful local capitalists. 

And he did it. Little mystery or sharp 
practice was used. The job was accom- 
plished by sheer hard work ‘and endless 
patience. Every cloud on the record was 
taken up and cleared away. He traveled 
thousands of miles, running down obscure 
heirs, getting quit-claims from persons on 
the Pacific Coast, in Texas, in Canada, 
who had never known anything about the 
property. He raised old settlers from their 
tombs and got quit-claims before they 
dropped dead again in astonishment. He 
got it by months of work, and from that 
time has had a following of investors who 
finance any deal he undertakes. 


WILSON 


The Value of Absence 


His operations are confined to important 
business property in a few large cities. It 
may be a site for a bank, a theater, a hotel, 
lying in the course of the city’s develop- 
ment, but dormant. Half a dozen pro- 
spective purchasers have their eyes on it, 
have made offers and are waiting for the 
owner to come down to their price. This 
operator acts on the very sound belief that 
desirable real estate is never going to be an 
cheaper—its power A is always upward. 
So he purchases at the owner’s price and 
later sells at a profit to one of the prospec- 
tive purchasers who was waiting for the 
price to come down. This simple plan of 
campaign he has followed again and again. 
Yet human nature in real-estate deals seems 
to be such that, were he to operate a hun- 
dred years on the same lines, there would 
always be somebody to pay him more than 
he paid the original owner, as a consequence 
of unwillingness to pay the owner that much 
in the first place. 

One story related of this man concerns 
an auction sale of a piece of business 
property of such magnitude that it was 
thought one corporation in that city had a 
clear field. No other concern could swing 
such a deal, apparently. But, on the 
afternoon before the 
sale, this operator 
visited the president 
of the company. 

“What is it worth 
to you to have me 
stay away from the 
sale tomorrow?” he 
asked. ‘‘I think it’s 
worthabout twenty- 
fivethousand dollars 
myself.” 

“Tt is worth ex- 
actly nothing to us,” 
was the testy reply. 

Nextdaytheprop- 
erty was run up until 
the president had 
bid two million and 
twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. All 
competitors had 
withdrawn. This 
was about the price 
the corporation 
meant to pay. 

“Do I hear any 
further offers, gen- 
tlemen?” asked the 
auctioneer, poising 
his pencil and glancing around. ‘Two 
million and twenty-five thousand dollars! 
Two million twenty-five! Two-twenty- 
five, two-twenty-five — going — going — go- 

g—g Pe, 

““Twenty-one hundred thousand!”’ said 
a new voice at the rear of the room. The 
president turned angrily. It was the 
operator. 

“Two million, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars!’’ bid the corporation 
— sharply. And there were no further 

ids, 
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You can pay 
more, but— 


There’s no use in paying an exor- 
bitant price for stockings when you can 
get soft, durable, perfect-fitting, fast- 
color, guaranteed stockings at no more 
than the price of ordinary stockings, 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


for men and women 


are knit to shape from extra-quality yarn, 
have doubly re-inforced toes and heels, 
and are guaranteed for six months. 

A new pair /ree for every pair that 
needs darning within 6 months. Always 
retain their shape and are as soft and 
comfortable after washing as when new. 

Men’s socks. Black, light and dark tan, 
navy blue and gray. Sizes 9% to11%. Sold only 
6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee, $1. 

Women’s stockings, in light and medium 
weights. Black, and light and dark tan. Sizes 
8 to 10%. Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, 
with guarantee, $1.50. 

If your dealer hasn’t Manheim Mendless Hose, 
don’t accept a substitute. Send us $1 for men’s 
or $1.50 for women’s, state size (or size of shoe) 
and color— assorted colors, if desired —and we 
will send you 6 pairs prepaid, 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 


Reference: Keystone National 
Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers 
in territory where we 
are not represented. 




























CASH REGISTERS 


Prices Heretofore Asked Cut Right in Half! 
THE AMERICAN SPECIAL LINE 
of High-Grade Total-Adding Registers 
With and Without Sales-Strip Printer 


With and Without Special Ke 
With and Without Clerk’s Ini 8 


PRICES $60 TO $150 


OUR GREAT SELLER IS THIS No. 38 
Total Adder — Sales-Strip Printer 


Registers from 1c to $39.99 Just 
Daily Capacity $999.99 Out 
Records Cash and Credit Sales 


Accounts Receiv: 
Money Paid Out 
Made Under Full Guarantee 


It is no longer necessary 
to pay fancy prices. Wecan 
save you from $100 to $200 
of what you would 
have to pay else- 
where. e make 
over 100 different 
styles and sizes of 








cash registers. Write Price 
for our offer on the | in 120 
AMERICAN SPECIAL. 54% Discount for Cash $ 


THE AMERICAN CASH REGISTER CO. 
1101 Yale Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 





Toott & Toile] PREPARATIONS 
fifteen in the family, all good 
Sanitol Liquid is a tonic 
unequalled for the gums 


PIAYeeeeLAYS 


Address 8AM'l. FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 


f=—=PATENTS that PROTECT a 





Pa. 3) 








Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts, stamps. 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 























“Sold!’? announced the auctioneer, and 


by that single bid the operator had tacked 
a hundred thousand do on to the price 
of the other’s property 


Competitive buying seems bound to run 
toward secrecy, complexity, roundabout 
methods. For in such deals it is plain 
human nature to want to hand the judge 
a cigar, or take one of the jury outside a 
moment and whisper in his ear. By the 
same token it is often plain, good sense, 
when methods grow altogether too com- 
plex, to introduce a little simplicity and 
open — 

In New York some years ago a new 
magazine along original lines made a con- 
spicuous commercial success. Within a 
year, naturally, it had imitators. Only 
‘one of these, however, was a dangerous 
competitor. A nondéscript periodical be- 
longing to a cheap, little publishing house 
or. been eating up profits from other 
business for several years. 

When the new magazine began to boom 
this publishing house turned its nonde- 
script into an imitation, with the policy 
of giving more of the same kind of articles 
and stories, in precisely the same dress, for 
about half the price. 


The Power of Spot Cash 


Now, when it’ comes to the competitive 
buying of manuscript, magazine editors 
certainly work hard. In this case every 
sort of blandishment was employed to 
persuade writers for the original publica- 
tion to turn their best work in the direction 
of the imitations. Editors would send 
warm notes flattering an author, take him 
out to lunch, unfold vast plans in which he 
was the center, puff his work, trust that 
they would grow to be friends—in a word, 
carbonate him. 

The cheap, little publishing house put its 
imitation magazine in charge of a seasoned 
Sunday editor from the West—perhaps 
because he was cheap, too. Thisnewspaper 
editor had no experience in ‘‘author- 
chasing,”’ as it is done in the cultured East. 
But during long experience in the Sunday- 
room he had learned one thing—that when 
friendship and flattery fail there is one 
force that always acts upon an author with 
the certainty and suddenness of dynamite. 
That is money, and he knew that no ve 
oe amount of it is needed, so long as it is 
real. 

Not a few of the magazines, with sure 
cures for every public and private ill, pay 
authors by methods that would arouse the 
protests of even a tailor. In this case the 
original magazine’s editor took two to six 
weeks to read a manuscript. Then came 
an interval of one to three months before it 
was printed, and usually another month 
passed before the writer got his check. 

The Sunday editor simplified matters 
with a rule that every manuscript sent him 
must be read and decided upon within three 
days, and paid for the next week, if ac- 
cepted. Up to that time the original maga- 
zine had been first market for everything 
produced in its special line. But by 
promptness and real cash the Western 
editor soon made his office the first market. 
Let others trust to blandishments. He sat 
in his shop and developed the actual buying 
function—bought promptly, paid cash, got 
first pick of everything going, and usually 
gave lower prices than other editors. 

In acertain State a corporation installing 
and operating slot-machines has so many 
of its devices in good locations that most 
persons regard it asa monopoly. Yet this 
plant has been built up against strong 
competition, entirely on good buying. 
Locations for these devices are often se- 
cured through consent of two parties— 





As He Rode Downtown the Buyer 
Sat Opposite 
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that of the tenant of Pasty as well as its 
owner. The head of the company’s pur- 
chasing department is a man who works 
chiefly through his intimate knowledge of 
leases and contracts pertaining to that 
particular business, and keeps track of 
everything ony anaes 9 in his State. He is 
also a pretty shrewd hand when it comes 
to judging people. 
me of the most desirable locations 
belonged to a t estate. This buyer 
and his principal competitors approached 
owner and agent, again and again, with 
offers to lease. The owner invariably re- 
ferred the matter to his agent, and the 
agent absolutely refused to listen to pro- 
osals. In time he became absolutely deat 
lind and dumb on the subject, so persist- 
ent were the various buyers. After about 
a year they all gave this agent up—all 
except the buyer for the largest concern. 
When his competitors drew back before 
the landlord’s man as an insurmountable 
obstacle, this buyer proceeded to use the 
obstacle as a stepping-stone. 

His first move was to persuade a dozen of 
the landlord’s tenants to enter into con- 
tracts. Thus a few machines were actually 
installed, and he had documents to show 
that his company paid rentals for the privi- 
lege. These installations, of course, were 
wholly irregular. But the buyer had found 
a place to rest one foot, as it were. 

hen, with the contracts, he went after 
the agent in earnest. Every morning for 
two weeks, when the latter stepped out of 
his home, there was the buyer, asking if he 
cared to talk business. 

As he rode downtown the buyer sat 
opposite, and asked him again when the 
agent got to his office. At night when 
the agent ones out, there was the buyer 
again, perpen, a4 pleasant about it, and 
far too big to be thrashed. 

“‘Look here!’ exclaimed the agent 
finally; ‘‘why do you dog me around in 
this way?” 

“T want to do business with you,” re- 
plied the buyer. ‘I’ve got to do business 
with you. My job depends on it. That’s 
one reason.” 

““What’s the other?” 

‘‘This—that you are not getting the best 
revenue out of your employer’s property. 
Here are contracts showing that we pay to 
your tenants, every month, money that 
ought to come to your office.” 


Cornering the Agent 


That made the agent wince. Had the 
buyer said as much to the owner, person- 
ally, the latter would undoubtedly have 
told him to go to Hades. The agent would 
have told him the same thing were he the 
owner of the es sae he managed. But 
the buyer virtually showed where he was 
unfaithful to his trust. Asking him into his 
office the agent looked over the contracts. 
At the bottom of the packet was a list of 
other properties the slot-machine company 
wanted, together with a table of yearly 
rentals offered. The aggregate income was 
about the agent’s own salary. 

‘“‘H’m,” he reflected. ‘‘ This proposition 
has never been brought up in quite that 
way before.” 

“What are your objections to letting us 
have these privileges?’ asked the buyer. 
‘‘Our machines are not gambling devices, 
but sell merchandise and give amusement.” 

‘“We object to them because they’re so 
infernally ugly,” said the agent. 

“‘Suppose we get into a cab, 
and see those installed, and 
just how ugly they really are, 
suggestion. 

ext day contracts were signed for all 
privileges listed. 

The buyer’s relations with that agent 
have since been so pleasant that frequently 
in closing a deal on his own account the 
agent asks the buyer to draw the lease. 
Not long ago he asked him to draw a par- 
ticularly strong lease against the buyer’s 
own company, and the buyer did so. In 
his actual buying methods, contracts and 
leases play a vital part. 

The wrote ins © e has gained of instru- 
ments covering his company’s business did 
not come out of law books, but has been 
learned chiefly through drawing contracts 
to meet specific conditions, and then having 
them confirmed or reversed by the courts. 
He has learned law by bumping his head 
against it. 

Let him effect one deal with a large land- 
lord or agent, and he has not only made 
friends, but spiked the guns of competitors 
after similar privileges. For when leases 
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are being drawn he covers his own com- 
pany’s side thoroughly, and then steps over 
on to the seller’s side of the bargain, indi- 
cating where weak points have been left in 
clauses, showing how to strengthen them, 
and making the bargain equitable. The 
seller is impressed with this fairness. The 
buyer has really given nothing away—in- 
deed, a lease clear and strong on both sides 
will be a safeguard against misunderstand- 
ings and litigation in future. The person 
who really suffers in such cases is the seller’s 
attorney. For it is virtually suggesting that 
the latter doesn’t know how to draw such 
an instrument. The buyer is tactful, how- 
ever, and makes it plain to the seller that 
this is an obscure branch of law that no 
general practitioner has occasion to study. 





One of the Cousins Handed Him His 
Favorite Cigar 


About the same tactics are followed by 
this buyer in dealing with an overbearing 
seller. Occasionally a privilegejis bought 
of some landlord or agent of small views, 
who hedges the bargain about with unrea- 
sonable restrictions. To refuse to meet 
such demands would probably throw the 
privilege to a competing company. So 
the buyer first compresses his own side of 
the bargain into two brief clauses, and 
quickly crosses over to the seller’s side, 
helping him make tight and simple the 
dozen clauses he wants. When the seller’s 
own clauses have all been written into the 
contract the buyer suggests others that 
had better be added for the seller’s benefit. 
Some are unreasonable, others ridiculous. 
There is a certain equity to be maintained 
in such agreements. The buyer’s purpose 
is to make the contract top-heavy on the 
seller’s side. That sort of seller is usually a 
litigant, anyway. If he takes the contract 
into court it shows about twenty things the 
buyer has been asked to do for the seller, 
against only two services the buyer has 
asked the seller to perform. 

““You have manifestly sought every ad- 
vantage,” says the court to the seller, read- 
ing the stuffed contract, ‘‘ yet have given 
the defendant little or nothing. Why, this 
contract is infamous! And now you have 
the hardihood to ask the law to help you 
grab more!” 


Poker Applied to Business 


Buying on poker principles covers a wide 
range of commodities, and touches human 
nature on many sides. It involves not only 
slot-machine locations, but the purchase of 
vast interests, and often the purchase of men, 
asin the historic fight for control of Northern 
Pacific, when the stock was run up toa 
thousand dollars a share and much of it was 
taken over by Harriman and the Hill inter- 
ests from —- ‘‘shorts,’”’ who sold it be- 
fore they had it, and delivered shares for 
one-quarter what they paid themselves. 

But in this sort of buying, as in many 
others, the bargain is by no means the 
whole a. Deliveries may be more im- 
portant. hen Harriman held a clear 
majority of Northern Pacific he still failed 
to control the road. As buying pure and 
simple his strategy left nothing to be bet- 
tered. But Uncle Jim Hill, who is said 
to have spent that ‘‘ Blue Thursday” buy- 
ing new motive-power, had control of his 
directors as a practical railroader, and his 
directors did not deliver the goods. 

A manufacturing concern had a general 
manager whose development of its organi- 
zation had attracted wide attention in the 
whole industry. His contract was about 
to expire. Several other concerns tried to 



































This 
“NATIONAL” Spring Style 
Bookand Samplesare FREE 


Onecopy of this Style Book is ready for YOU — 
will be sent you FR iE with Samplesof thenew 
Spring Suitings, if you write for them TO-DAY. 

This “NATIONAL” Style Book is the 
greatest book of fashions ever issued. The 
‘Christy Girl” cover was drawn expressly for 
the “NATIONAL” by Mr. Howard Chandler 
Christy and every page is equally as interesting. 


New York Styles areGreatly Changed 


The *‘NATIONAL" Style Book (sent free) gives you 
complete, all the changes in fashion for the Spring 
Season. The complete edition of this Style Book cost 
$214,782; no expense being spared to make it the most 
attractive, complete and valuable fashion work in America. 
One copy of this Style Book is intended for YOU—FREE. 


“ »” ° ° 
NATIONAL!” Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Measure $™>759 $ 
New York Styles to 
Style Book and Samples—FREE 
This ‘** NATIONAL” Style Book pictured above illus- 
trates all the New Suits and Skirts for Spring. And any 
of these handsome Suits and Skirts will be Made to Your 
Measure in your choice of our 400 New Spring Suitings. 
A liberal assortment of these Samples will be sent you 
PREE with the Style Book. You select your Suit from the 
Style Book. You select your Material from the Samples. 


We make the Suit to your measure, send it to you with 
a signed guarantee that it will fit you and please you, or 
we will refund your money. But more than this. Each 
*“*NATIONAL" Suit is made and sold according to 
” 5 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Every ‘* NATIONAL."’ Garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG" attached. This tag says: ‘‘Your 
money back if you ask for it." "We prepay all the 


postage and express charges on all ‘‘ NATIONAL’ 
Garments to every part of the United States. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments 


Millinery Kimonos Knit Underwear 
Waists Plumes Corsets 
Skirts Belts Hosiery 
Silk Dresses Petticoats 
Lingerie Dresses Jackets 
Tub Suits ain Coats 
House Dresses Muslin Underwear 
Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 

One Copy of this great ‘‘ NATIONAL" Style Book 
is intended for YOU—One copy IS yours—FREE, 
Will you write for it TO-DAY? 


Neckwear 
Sweaters 
Boys’ Clothing 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 W. 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 















is a 
240-356 
page magazine 
of business — 
brim so full of 
and clever arti- 
cles that an official of the 
National Cash Register Company 


writes as follows: 


“‘The ideas gathered from your magazine 
have enabled me to formulate systems for 
Mr. Patterson’s letters, books, pamphlets, 
telegrams, bills, orders, addresses, etc. 
which have simplified the work greatly.’? 


And the United States Fidelity and 
Guarantee Company says: 


**Since the first of the year when we sub- 
scribed to your magazine, we have com- 
pletely changed our methods and have been 
guided solely by the engeeettons contained 
in SYSTEM. We find the work is more 
complete, and better still, there is less 
chance for error.”’ 


Andwhat SYSTEM has done forthese 
men it will just so surely do for you. 


For SYSTEM tells how to start a business, 
how to create it, nurse it, and develop it to hale, 
hearty business health. Howto make its product, 
win its trade, establish its prestige, sell its goods 
and bring in its money. ow, in short, to make 
a business of an idea, a corporation of a scheme, 
a giant success of a small uncertainty. 


And it tells the employee—the man in the 
under position -- how to get in the upper class ; 
how tosecure an increase in ability and an increase 
in pay; how to become an auditor instead of a 
bookkeeper; an advertising manager instead of 
a clerk; a salesman instead of an order taker; a 
business creator instead of a business machine; 
at the ‘top ”’ instead of at the ‘‘ bottom.” 


Tothe man who knows SYSTEM we have only 
to say: ‘‘ Your subscription has expired "’ and that 
man will renew. But there are thousands needing 

SYSTEM who may 
never even have 
seen it. That they 
may lose no 
more wd delay 

or negiect, we 
make a spe- 
iy cial offer — 






























Your choice 
of these 


Business 


“How-Books” 


Simply deposit 
$2.00 with SYSTEM 
for five days. 
not only enter your sub- 
scription for a full year of 
SYSTEM—12 complete issues 
— buat we will in addition send you 
postpaid, without any additional 
charge whatsoever, a copy of the 

you check in the list below — 128 full size pages, well printed 
on isid book paper, minutely illustrated throughout and 
bound in vellum with the cover in four colors. 

The titles suggest the contents. 


SPECIAL “TAKE-NO-RISK” OFFER 


Enclosed find $2.00. You may send SYSTEM one full year 
to the address below, also forward absolutely free, all charass 
prepaid, one copy of the book before which I have marked 
ow to do Business by ow to Increase 2 
Letter. nk's Deposits. 
How to Increase Your How to Sell Real Es- 
Sales. tate at a Profit. 
How to Sell More Life 
Insurance. 


How to Increase the 
Sales of a Store. 

How tu Cut the Cost How to Sell More Fire 
of Production. Insurance. 


How to Do More Work in Less Time. 


If on receipt of the book, and the first copy of the magazine, 
I do not thoroughly believe that the book and twelve issues of 
the magazine will be worth more to me than five times the 
$2.00, I will notify you and you promise to return my remit- 
tance promptly and cheerfully. Ss 


Name 


Address 





Firm in 
Sead to SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














hire him at better salary. But loyalty 
held him to the old job. 

One of the most dangerous competitors 
of his company was a smaller concern 
owned by seven Hebrews—three brothers 
and four cousins. Their business, inherited 
from father and uncle, was solid and pros- 
perous, but needed modernization. The 
considered it so important to engage this 
general manager that all seven members of 
the 7 came to the city where he was 
peo ; nt a day in preliminaries, 
and then asked him to a conference. He 
was received in the ‘‘Imperial’’ suite of 
the best hotel. One of the cousins handed 
him his favorite cigar, the 
brand of which had been 
pigs a genie Then 
a brother complimented 
him on his genius, and a 
cousin stood at his elbow 
with something that they 
had found out he liked to 
drink. Then another 
brother delicately showed 
how there was not much 
room for him to grow any 
more in his present job, and 
a cousin outlined possibili- 
ties for growth with their 
concern. Oneafter another, 
with the persuasion of their 
race, they worked upon 
him. The conference lasted 
all afternoon and _ termi- 
nated with an offer of so 
much money that the man- 
ager dared not refuse off- 
hand. As he hesitated the 
door opened, and there was 


his wife to say that they Or Take 


could not afford to refuse One of 
such an opportunity. Then the Jury 
followed a magnificent din- Outside 
ner of the things he liked a Moment 


to eat, and finally he 
was won over. 

As soon as consent had been given he 
was turned over to Cousin ‘‘Solly,’”’ who 
had done little thus far except tell a funny 
story occasionally during the conference. 
Solomon was the hard bargainer of the 
family. He would close the deal. 

‘Now, Mr. Harding,” explained Cousin 
“‘Solly”’ cordially, ‘‘ you need only sign the 
contract tomorrow—just a formality. You 
won’t even need a lawyer. Out of compli- 
ment to you we have engaged Robinson, 
the biggest Gentile lawyer in the city. He 
is at your service, too. Can you be in his 
office about eleven?” 

When the manager entered Robinson’s 
office next ge 3 however, there trotted 
along at his heels the most diminutive 
Hebrew lawyer he could find, Abraham 
Rosen, whose practice was strictly in police 


courts. 

‘Dear, dear!” protested Cousin “‘Solly”’ 
in genuine dismay. ‘‘Why have you 
brought this man?’ 





and Whisper in His Ear 
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“Well, you ple are doing things up 
for me in the Fest style, retaining Robin- 
son,” said the manager. ‘I thought the 
least I might do was to hire a Hebrew 
lawyer as a compliment to you.” 

ut this man is nobody. Jt would hurt 
Mr. Robinson’s dignity to appear with him 
in a case!” 

The matter was oa by per- 
mitting Rosen to sit in the room while the 
contract was read over. The little Hebrew 
shyster, outwardly immovable, was really 
swelling with pride. The honor of appear- 
ing in a transaction with the mighty Robin- 
son delighted him. hermore, he knew 
that practice is built by 
giving your client’s oppo- 
nent a sound drubbing, so 
that next time he goes to 
law he will hunt up the 
attorney who beat him. 

binson read the con- 
tract in a light, genial way, 
and little Abraham Rosen 
said not a word until it was 
finished. Then he rose in 
his place like a bantam cock, 
and, with the intensity of a 
practitioner who fights in 
the lowest courts for two- 
dollar fees, protested clause 
after clause. It was a 
battle of the swordfish and 
the whale. When Rosen 
got to the end of his modifi- 
cations of the contract 
Robinson declared that he 
could not permit his client 
to sign such an agreement. 

Eventually the signa- 
tures were attached, how- 
ever, and then, quite as 
an afterthought, Cousin 
“‘Solly”” brought up one 
final condition that had 
been overlooked. This was 
the pivotal condition of the 
whole, long bargain, however, and restricted 
the new manager in a number of ways. With 
his own hand the great Robinson wrote a 
new clause at the bottom of the instru- 
ment, and both parties signed it, the 
Hebrew attorney making no comment 
whatever. 

“See here, Rosey!” = ae the 
manager, once outside. ‘‘Why did you 
let them ring in that last clause, after fight- 
ing all the others? It ties me hand and 
oot.” 

Little Abraham smiled ey 

“Don’t let that worry you, Mr. Harding. 
Merk pay any attention to it. That won’t 

Cs) ” 


““Won’t hold?” 

“Naw! At the bottom, there, it’s a 
separate contract, ain’t it? And it won’t 
hold in court. No consideration named!” 

Editor’s Note— This is the last of a series of 
papers‘by Mr. Collins upon the work and qualities 
of the men who do the buying for big businesses. 





Waterless Garden Truck 


|B ype wy soeey quantities of fresh vege- 
tables have been served on board our 
battleships during the cruise of the fleet 
around the world. It is a new experiment 
undertaken by the Navy Department, and 
has proved successful beyond all that was 
hoped for it. 

o speak more accurately, the vegetables 
are not really fresh, but are practically 
indistinguishable from the newly-gathered 
garden products, when cooked. They are 
packed in a water-free state, being de- 
prived of every particle of their natural 
moisture. 

This is accomplished, however, not by 
evaporation, in the ordinary sense, but by a 
newly-invented process. 

Evaporation deprives vegetables not 
only of their water, but also, to a large 
extent, of the volatile essential oils and 
ethers which have so much to do with 
their flavors. 

The method adopted in this case con- 
sists in shredding the cabbages, carrots, 
beets, or what not, spreading them on 
trays, and running them on cars into a 
tunnel, through which dry air is kept 
continually passing. 

This air is first deprived of its moisture 
by passing it over calcium chloride. When, 
at a temperature of only moderate warmth, 
it is drawn through the tunnel, it literally 
sucks the water out of the shredded 
vegetables, reducing them after a while 
to a condition of absolute dryness. No 





change in the flavor of the vegetables is 
ey vone such as would be occasioned b 

igh heat. Thus they retain in effect a 
of their original freshness, and when they 
are wanted for use it is necessary merely 
to restore the water, incidentally to the 
cooking. 

The green en prepared in this way 
were found, when cooked, indistinguish- 
able in taste from fresh. Onions were 
slightly tough, and potatoes had not quite 
the proper flavor, though excellent for 
hash. ith these two exceptions, the 
water-free products were quite beyond 
criticism in respect to color, appearance 
and flavor. 

Soup greens, put up in a mixture as such, 
were especially good. Cranberries seemed 
to be in no way different from the fresh 
article. 

Apparently, vegetables in this water- 
free state will keep indefinitely, in tin 
boxes with screw tops. According to the 
figures given by the Navy wie. oy type 
one pound of water-free spinach is equal 
to eighteen pounds of fresh spinach. One 

und of carrots equals ten pounds of 

h, of cabbage fifteen pounds of fresh, of 
onions fourteen — of fresh, of potatoes 
seven pounds of fresh, of cranberries eight 
pounds of fresh, and a pound of soup greens 
is equivalent to twenty-two pounds of the 
fresh product. 

The invention of this process will mean 
much to seamen. 
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No Pleasure Launch 
Like This 


The Hankscraft is, by all odds, the finest type of 
modern pleasure launch. The powerful 4-cyl. engine 
is completely concealed in front. It is started and con- 
trolled through the steering wheel. No machinery 
in sight. No noise, no vibration, no odor, no dirt. 

The cockpit is free—covered with velvet carpet— 
filled with cushioned chairs and a table. All the 
cleanliness and quietness of electricity, with the 
power of gasoline. 

Built throughout to Government specifications. Air 
compartments make the boat unsinkable. Every con- 
venience, comfort and luxury, combined with safety 
and seaworthiness. Folding Auto Top. You'll never 
be content with a lesser boat when you see it. 

The only way to get a Hankscraft is to order early, 
So we advertise early. Send for our catalog now. 


Hankscraft Company 
1218 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











WILBVR'S 
CHOCOLATE 
UDS 


AS The Only Genuine 

Note the taste, so different from 
ers—that smooth 
melting quality and 
» the surpassingly 
@ delicious aroma. 






H. O. WILBUR & SONS 
Cocoa Manufacturers 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COLLEGE=SCHOOLY@y‘x 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. \Y/ 


Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 


eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 

but not morejthan shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 

Satisfaction a. We also make the highest grade 

solid gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at 

moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. 

Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 143 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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HAVING A BULLY TIME 


the President in ten-minute wrestling 
bouts. For a time ev likely, thick- 
necked friend who called at night was 
invited to allow the President to practice 
the half-Nelson and the toelock and the 
strangle-hold on him. Some did, to their 
sabeoquent stiffness of neck and general 
disability of person for a day or so. 

About this time there was a season of 
single-stick. General Leonard Wood was 
his opponent. The President’s shortness 
of sight made him an easy mark for Wood, 
who chased him all over the White House. 
At the White House reception on January 
22, 1903, the President was obliged to 
shake hands with his left hand because 
Wood had bruised the right one with a 
misdirected crack. 

Presently, Professor Generoso Pavese, 
an Italian master-at-arms, came to town, 
and the President enlisted him and took 
some fencing lessons. It was not long until 
Mike Donovan, the fighter, arrived. He 
and the President were old friends. The 

ut on the gloves together at interva 
‘or some weeks, and, later, J. J. Dwyer, a 
catch-as-catch-can wrestler, undertook to 
show the President some new wrinkles in 
that game. Boxing and wrestling bouts 
were uent in the White House during 
1902, 1903 and 1904, but there has not 
been so much of it in the past four years, 
although now and then the President puts 
on the gloves with one of his aides. en 
Lee Ferneciari, an amateur lightweight 
champion boxer, called, he and the Presi- 
dent had a long discussion of the benefits of 
boxing and illustrated some of the blows, 
squaring off in the Cabinet room to the 
exceeding interest of about twenty visitors 
who were waiting to be received. 


Golf on the Black List 


Hitachiyama, the Japanese champion 
wrestler, was summoned to the ite 
House and gave an exhibition in the East 
Room, and Hackenschmidt and Gotch 
both displayed their prowess there. Cham- 
pion athletes were always received with 
éclat, visiting baseball teams given the 
glad hand, ee champion prize-fighters 
patted on their red brawn, and a conference 
was held with the leading football coaches 
of the big colleges, when changes in the 
football rules were discussed and urged. 
Meantime, the President made several 
hunting trips, two or three times for bear 
and mountain lions, and several times for 
wild turkeys and smaller game, in near-by 
Virginia. He would stop a discussion of 
state affairs any time to talk rt with 
any visitor competent to talk about it, 
and he constantly wrote letters and made 
speeches urging fair, clean sport. The only 
outdoor or indoor sport he will not indorse 
or play is golf. He has said he considers 
that an old woman’s game. 

The President likes to talk of himself 
as an author. He holds writing to be his 
true profession and statemanship as an 
incidental occupation which he pursues 
through force of very agreeable circum- 
stances. Thus, he is particularly partial 
to authors and writers. He dotes on them. 
About every special writer in the country 
has been invited often to the White House, 
and, likewise, about every editor, par- 
ticularly every magazine and periodical 
editor. 

There is no more adroit man in the 
world. If he has a special visitor comin 
he informs himself about that specia 
visitor. If an author is to arrive he ac- 
quaints himself with that author’s books. 
A man who had written several novels was 
summoned one day. He came away in a 
daze. “I found,” he said, ‘“‘that the 
President knew more about modern Greece, 
which was the locale of two of my books, 
than I did, and that he was i 
familiar with all my characers. T wih 
knew whether he read the books for the 
sake of the books or because I was invited 
to luncheon.” Dozens of other authors 
have had just the same experience. The 
President has read their books. He knows 
all about them, and can discuss their plots 
and arguments in a most convincing 
manner. Apparently, he has read all the 
literature of the country. And there 
comes another question: ere does he 
find time to do it, with all his other em- 
ployments? 

ll is fish that comes to the President’s 
net. Rough riders, cowboys, scientists, 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


authors, foreigners, inventors, statesmen, 
publicists, philanthropists, muck-rakers, 
correspond<"its, financiers, merchants, law- 
yers, judges, politicians, engineers, doctors, 
actors, act , dancers, hunters, natural- 
ists, architects—everybody who is worth 
while, sooner or later, comes under his 
observation and is called to exchange views 
or to hear them, mostly, for the usual 
visitor gets little opportunity to do any 
exchanging. 

The great luncheon and dinner epoch 
— soon after the President went into 
office, in the fall of 1901, when he had 
Booker T. Washington at dinner and 
thereby kicked up a dust that has not 
settled yet in some of the country. 
As showing the President’s close informa- 
tion on the most trivial subjects, he heard 
at once that the Seeing-Washington cars 
were pointing out the White House as 
the “Booker Washington Café,” and he 
stopped it, bang! Booker Washington has 
been at the White House frequently since 
he dined there, but never again at table, 
nor have any other negroes been enter- 
tained, although many of them have 
attended the public receptions. Following 
Washington came the long procession—in 
addition to the ple who call every day 
just to be handshaken or on business—the 
| procession of men with appointments 
and men invited to come; and when the 
list is considered the question again arises: 
How does he do it all? Really, no per- 
son may be said to be of much account 
in this country who has not eaten at the 
White House. And, in addition to these 
guests at informal dinners and luncheons, 
there is the round of state dinners and 
Cabinet dinners and the other dinners the 
President attends, to say nothing of the 
receptions and functions, which all take 
time. 

Yet, these things are incidental in a 
way, for the President’s chief occupation, 
when you come to look at it carefully, 
seems to be writing letters. He is the most 
scribacious President we have ever had, 
the greatest letter-writer in public life. 
Paying no attention to his voluminous 
messages and other state papers, more 
lengthy and more numerous than ever 
before in the history of the country, the 
President’s minor correspondence would 
tax all the waking time of a man of ordi- 
nary habit. He writes letters constantly, 
to everybody, on every subject, and they 
are not short letters, either. No con- 
tingency can pop up that has not its 
ars letter or letters by the 
President. e, apparently, prepares for 
all sorts of future — by writing 
letters that will be pat when the time comes. 
He writes long letters to his friends and 
longer letters to his enemies. He touches 
on every topic and seems constantly to be 
on the lookout for subjects so he may fire 
off a letter to some . The public and 
private papers of Theodore Roosevelt will 
need many volumes when they are com- 
piled. The output of words is enormous. 
And, coming back in to the inevitable, 
looking at his official duties which are 
many and various, his time spent in 
relaxation, his time spent in entertaining, 
in public functions, in receiving —- in 
many other ways, when does he find time 
to write so much? That is another of the 
marvels. 


Being All Things to All Men 


Further, and in the same line, he is a 
speechmaker who loves to talk. He makes 
— on every available occasion. He 
always talks at the dinners he attends — 
that is, the public or semi-public dinners. 
He never lets a function get by without 
a few remarks. He addresses Mothers’ 
Congresses and Convocations of Governors 
with equal facility. 

He dropped in on the last day of the 
Tuberculosis Congress and said he could 
not let the scientists get away without 
addressing them, and when he went to the 
recent view of Saint Gaudens’ work at the 
Corcoran Art Gallery he felt impelled to 
say something. He pened around 
casually and similarly forty times while he 
has been President and made speeches. No 
delegation gets away without some counsel 
and advice. It isall one with the President 
whether he is talking to Butte miners or 
the International Law Association. He 
makes a speech. And it all takes time. 


He likes the theater and goes frequently. 
Moreover, he has the stars come to the 
White House. He likes to meet them. 
When Zangwill produced his new play 
last fall, the President invited Zangwill to 
luncheon and some changes in 
the lines. He has Genée up to dance 
for him and he has received other stage 
celebrities. He is the sort of an 
audience. His mind works like chain light- 
ning. He sees the point of a joke before 
it is half pronounced. He likes comedy and 
laughs uproariously, but he also dotes on 
plays that teach a strong moral lesson, for 
one of his best holds is teaching moral les- 
sons, being a feces deal of a preacher at 
times. And all this takes a few hours out 
of an evening, now and then. 

The District of Columbia and the city 
of Washington are his especial charges. 
When the electric-light plant chimney got 
to smoking a time ago—it always does 
smoke, but this time the President noticed 
it—he wrote a letter to the commissioners 
calling their attention to the smoke that 
was dirtying the White House wash, and 
ordered it stopped. He urged the district 
attorney to get a jail sentence for a druggi 
who was convicted under the pure food 
and drug law. He ordered the old Sixth 
Street railroad shed torn down. He de- 
manded an investigation when an apart- 
ment house that was building fell down, 
and he ordered all the dogs of the Dis- 
trict muzzled for six months. His eye is on 
the municipal affairs of Washington every 
minute. 

Naturally, he has been in close touch 
with all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, but his principal care has been the 
Navy. He has been, practically, Secretary 
of the Navy since he has been President. 
He has had six nominal Secretaries in his 
seven years, but he has directed everything 
and has conducted the department. He 
takes a hand in arranging the details of 
uniforms for all branches of the service. 
Once he saw a naval officer on the street 
wearing his service blouse and civilian 
trousers. He lighted on that scared officer 
like a ton of bricks, and next day issued an 
order, or had one issued, ordering all 
officers in the service to wear their uni- 
forms, telling them how to wearthem. He 
chided a slouchy high-school cadet one day. 


Crowding Out the Idle Moments 


He delights Germans by talking German 
with them and Frenchmen by conversing 
with them in French. He talks Dutch to 
Hollanders and has a smattering of Italian. 
He talks to Indians in the sign lan ee, 
goes to the musicales and teas, hobnobs 
with his friends of his ranching and rough- 
rider days, had Jack Abernathy give a 
moving-picture show in the East Room of 
how to catch wolves with the naked hands, 
supervises the flag-raising on the White 
House, sends pictures of himself and letters 
to fathers and mothers of large families, 
gives up a good deal of time to playing 
with his smaller chi'dren, receives all the 
round-the-world walkers and chaps of that 
kind, strolls over to the National Museum 
and examines bear skulls, and, by the way, 
establishes a species, plants trees, always 
has some house guests, drops in frequently 
of an evening on Senator Lodge or Secre- 
tary Root or some others of his cronies, 
takes week-ends in Virginia, tests firearms, 
talks for hours with men who have hunted 
in Africa, watches a professional rat- 
catcher catch rats in the White House 
basement, tosses a coin with Senators 
Kittredge and Gamble, of South Dakota, 
to decide a contest for appointments, 
watches Eli Smith’s Alaska dogs work, 
opens expositions, leaves ‘‘In God We 

” off the coinage’ and writes volumi- 
nously about it, studies natural history and 
brands “‘ Nature fakers,”’ oer Qe 
very often, studies Gaelic and old Irish 
songs, and does five hundred other things, 
all of which take time. 

Meanwhile, he is reasonably busy bein 
President of the United States and all whic 
that implies, officially, and he is healthy, 
hearty, rugged and clear-eyed. Nothing 
in which he can mix comes along without 
his mixing in it. If he cannot mix in it, he 
mixes, anyhow. He goes down in a sub- 
marine or climbs a tree, uplifts the farmers 
or swats Bryan with equal facility. They 
call him the Little Father. He is more than 
that—he is the Whole Durn Family. 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


GARDEN 


is the title of Our 1909 Catalogue — 
the most beautiful and instructive hor- 
ticultural publication of the day—a 
book of 200 pages —700 Photo engrav- 
ings from nature—8 superb colored 
and duotone plates of vegetables and 
flowers. It is a mine of information 
of everything that is worth while in 
gardening either for pleasure or for 
profit, and embodies the results of 
sixty years’ experience in seed growing. 
As a book of reference alone it is 
invaluable. 

To give this catalogue the largest 
possible distribution, we make the 
following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where 
this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) we 
will mail the catalogue and also send 
Sree of charge 


Our Famous 50c.“ Henderson” 
Collection of Seeds 


containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; 
Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, 
Mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce, Freedom 
Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting 
to $1.00 and upward, 


Henderson’s Seeds are 


Tested Seeds 


a] ie 


DETER HENDERSON&.CO. 
35837 CORTLANDT ST. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
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What is Income 
Insurance? 


It is, as the name implies, 
insurance which will protect 
you against loss of income, 
doctors’ bills and the like, in 
case you fall ill or suffer acci- 
dent, and are prevented from 
following your regular occupa- 
Costs little—benefits 
paid promptly. 
examination required. The 


tion. 


No physical 


best policy ever offered. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


: Fill out and return coupon for 
further particulars 


Empire State Surety Co. 
86 William Street, New York 


Offices in all important cities 


Please send your Income Insurance proposition, as 
per advertisement in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, to 
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REASONS FOR BUYING BonDs 


Bonds offer the largest possible choice 
for the safe and profitable investment of 
money. 

Savings Banks and Trustees are usually 
restricted in the purchase of bonds to those 
netting only from 3% to 4% %. 

The individual investor or the business 
house investing its surplus, however, can 
buy bonds of unquestioned security paying 
from 4 to 5% %, readily convertible into cash 
and likely to show a profit. 

We have bonds for all classes of invest- 
ors. Send for descriptive circular. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 
13 Congress Street ss 





Boston 


SA 
0% One Advantage 
Worth Considering 


Because you cannotalways accommodate your needsto afixed 
** interest day '* you often lose the earnings of your money for 
longer or shorter periods. From the day we receive the funds 
to the day you withdraw them, you receive full earnings. 

WE PAY 5% PER ANNUM 

More than fifteen years of uniform 
success, accumulated assets of $1,800,000 
and regular supervision bythe New York 
Banking Department, assure safety of 
principal. Wecan probably refer you 
to patrons in your own locality. 

Write us for full particulars. 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

1 Times Bldg., Broadway and 424 St., New York 

















a 
Financing Entenrise 


A practical book by Francis Coaper, tetting how money 
t 


secured for euteeueioes. Cap zation, prospectus 
wri methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business A tl 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


How Money Grows 


ARK TWAIN once said that ‘‘the 
lack of money is the root of all evil.” 
Therefore the proper antidote for 

evil is an abundance of money. If most 
people —_ to realize how money me 
there would be much more saving and con- 
sequently much more prosperity in the 
world. Despite the fact that the most 
universal of all desires, perhaps, concerns 
the accumulation of money, there is less 
system employed in conserving it than 
almost anything else. There are some 
impressive facts about the growth of 
money which should be a stimulus to 
saving and a genuine first aid to wealth. 
This week’s article will be given up to an 
explanation of them. 

A very common fallacy among people 
who do not save is the belief that to make 
money it is necessary to have a consider- 
able sum of money to start with. This isa 
costly mistake. The keynote of all saving 
and, incidentally, of all investment was 
sounded by Benjamin Franklin when he 
said: ‘‘Money makes money, and the 
money that money makes makes more 
money.” This maxim applies to all sums 
of money froma penny up. Nosum is too 
small to save. hen you come to trace 
some great self-made fortunes to their 
sources you find that the men who amassed 
them realized at a very early age that 
pennies were worth saving. This habit 
stuck when the dollars came, and this is 
one reason why they kept their fortunes. 
Although few men get rich by saving 
alone, most rich men who did not inherit 
their wealth were able to take advantage 
of big opportunities because they had 
saved money. 


How Nickels Become Dollars 


The habit of saving is easily acquired 
and, once started, can readily be made a 
matter of daily routine. For example, if 
you live in a comparatively small place 
and have been accustomed to ride to your 
office or place of work, try to walk on fine 
ae and so save the five cents repre- 
sented by the fare. 

One good plan is to get a small bank 
and drop in the nickel before you start out. 
Then you won’t have it in your vest pocket 
in case you feel like yielding to the tempta- 
tion to ride. 

The sums to which so humble a piece of 
money as five cents will grow are astonish- 
ing. Five cents saved every day (and this 
means an average of $1.50 a month) will 
amount to $182.50 in ten years. If placed 
in a savings-bank that pays four per cent 
interest it will earn $40.06 in interest. Thus 
the total sum of money represented by 
the simple saving of five cents a day, a 
single carfare, will be $222.56 in ten years. 
Ten cents saved each day, or three dollars 
a month, will amount to $365 in ten years. 
At four per cent it will earn $80.36 in 
interest and will aggregate a total of 
$445.36 in ten years. Fifteen cents a day, 
or four dollars and fifty cents a month, will 
amount to a total of $668.18 in principal 
and interest in ten years; twenty cents a 
day, or six dollars a month, will roll up to 
$890.99 in principal and interest, while 
pest gp cents a day, or seven dollars 
and fifty cents a month, will mean the sum 
of $1113.75, or enough to buy a thousand- 
dollar bond and have a little nestegg to 
start with again. 


Watching a Dollar Grow 


With little larger sums the results are 
even more imposing. Thirty cents a day, 
or nine dollars a month, at four per cent 
interest will amount to $1336.59 at the end 
of ten years, while — cents a day, by 
the same process, will reach $1782.16. 
Fifty cents a day, set aside in the same 
way, will increase to $2227.73 in ten years. 
It is worth while keeping in mind, in this 
connection, that eo can start a savings- 
bank account with one dollar. 
Now let us take a dollar and “‘ watch it 
ow.” One dollar, deposited in a savings- 
ank that pays four per cent interest, will 
amount to $2.19 in twenty pe This is 
simple compound interest. But one dollar, 
deposited every year for twenty years, will 
amount to $30.97. This is progressive 
compound interest. 


Many people who work for wages can 
save one dollar a week. This sum, saved 
each week and deposited in a savings-bank 
that ae four per cent interest, will amount 
to $1577.70 at the end of twenty years. 
The interest earned is $537.70. The 
amounts to which it grows at various stages 
are interesting. At the end of one year it 
will have earned seventy-eight cents inter- 
est; at the end of five years it will repre- 
sent a total of $286; at the close of the 
tenth year it will be $634.64, while at the 
termination of the fifteenth year it will 
amount to $1059.64. 


The Dollar-a-Week Plan 


Take the deposit of one dollar a week and 
carry it further. If it is continued regu- 
larly for thirty years every dollar deposited 
will become $58.38. In other words, the 
fifty-two dollars deposited each year will 
become three thousand dollars. For 
every dollar deposited, two dollars a week 
may then be taken out without impairing 
the principal, which has doubled. 

One dollar a day, put into a savings- 
bank that pays four per cent, will amount 
to $1967.98 in principal and interest at the 
end of five years, and $4455.74 at the end 
of ten years. 

It has been figured out that a man, 
having deposited five dollars a week every 
week in a savings-bank for twenty years, 
can draw out six dollars a week at the end 
of that time and still leave for his wife 
and children at his death all the money 
that he deposited and a surplus besides. 

Fifty dollars placed in a savings-bank 
every year will amount to the following 
sums at the end of twenty years: at three 
per cent interest it will aggregate $1383.38; 
at three and one-half per cent interest it 
will grow to $1463.42; at four per cent it 
will reach the sum of $1548.46; at four 
and one-half per cent the total will be 
$1639.15, while at five per cent it will 
reach to $1735.96. 

In saving every penny counts. There- 
fore it is interesting to point out that a 
deposit made monthly in a bank paying 
interest at the rate of three and one-half per 
cent, the interest beginning at the begin- 
ning of each month, is more profitable 
than if four per cent is paid and the inter- 
est began the first of every three months, 
or some On a deposit of three hundred 
dollars, deposited in installments of fift 
dollars in a bank paying three and one-half 
| oad cent interest, the interest beginning the 

rst of every month, the total amount at 
the end of six months would be $303.04. 
On the same sum, with interest at four per 
cent beginning quarterly, the total would 
be $302.50. 

The en ning fact to be kept constantly 
in mind about the growth of money is that 
it will not grow unless it is first saved, and 
then saved regularly. 


Saving Seamen Rich at Fifty 


In this connection it is, perhaps, of inter- 
est to point out a saving lesson which has 
been prepared by the Bureau of Navigation 
for the enlisted men of the United States 
Navy. The calculation is based on a 
supposition that a man will remain in the 
navy for thirty years. This means that he 
must enter when he is eighteen and leave 
by legal retirement at the age of forty- 
eight. It is also ig that he will have 
enough ability to promoted to be a 
petty officer at the end of four years and be 
raised to be a chief petty officer at the end 
of eight years. 

On this theory the navy statisticians 
figure that, if a sailor saves half of what he 
earns, and puts it in anavy or other savings- 
bank that pays four per cent interest, he 
wil! have coming to him at the end of thirty 
ge of service exactly $23,923 in cash. 

e may then retire on three-fourths pay 
for the rest of his life, which means that 
Uncle Sam will pay him $1163.28 each year 
as long as he lives. The income from what 
he has saved, together with his retired pay, 
will give him a total income of about two 
thousand dollars. He is also free to take a 
position in civil life and add to his income 
in this way. 

Of course this calculation is made for 
ideal saving conditions, but it shows what 
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Safe Investments | 


Te sponsorship of a conservative 
banking house of large experience js 
a first essential in selecting bonds for 
investment. Such sponsorship means a 
definite system of safeguards for invest- 
ors from the day their money is invested 
until the final payment of interest and 
maturing principal. Largely asa result 
of this policy of protecting the inter- 
ests of our clients we have as customers 
in addition to all classes of public in. 
stitutions, what is believed to be the 
largest list of private investors served 
by any banking house in the country, 

We own, at the present time, more than 

two hundred carefully selected issues 

of bonds which we offer and recommend 

for investment at prices to yield from 


3'4® to 514% 
Send for circulars and Booklet “P” 
N. W. Harris & Company 
BANKERS 


56 William Street 
New York 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Bond Department 
204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


35 Federal Street 
Boston . 











| Seasoned Bonds | 


OMPRISE a superior form of investment 

for institutions, trustees and individuals, 

Such bonds are safe, convenient and marketable. 

They are favored by well informed 

investors with whom absolute safety is the first 
consideration. 

This is an excellent time to purchase invest- 
ment securities. Careful analysis of financial 
conditions indicates that the trend of prices will 
probably continue upward forsome time to come. 

We own and offer at net prices, subject to 

rior sale, a variety of high grade Municipal, 
Railroad and Public Utility Bonds which we 
have investigated and recommend. We shall be 
pleased to mail descriptive circular to any investor. 








Ask for Circular E-27 
N. W. HALSEY & CO. 
BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
5 152 Monroe St. 424 California Street 








“Little Clinchers” 
defy the ice 


No matter how slippery the 
road or how an 9 the hill 
they’ll carry you 

over it safely. 


You should have “Little 

Clinchers” on your winter 
shoes, and see that the old 
folkshave themon theirs. Half 
a minute for adjustment—no 
nails, screws or rivets. Invisi- 

ble. Comfortable. Durable. 
Keep them on indoors—snap the 
heel-plate under instep and the 
spikes will be entirely out of the 
way. Floors and carpets are safe. 
“Little Clinchers” are better than 

accident insurance. Steel, with - 
specially hardened points. « 
At your Hardware, Shoe 25c a pair 
or Department stores. 
Or, postage free, by 
Standard American Sales Co. 
12 A East 23d St., New York City 
Dealers write us 
for prices. 











% interest allowed on $100. de- 
posits, and 5% on smaller sums. 
$2,000,000 of Approved First Mort- 
gages, held in trust as your se- 
curity. 18 years in business— not 
a dollar loss to depositors. Write 
J “The Nimble Sixpence” —it tells of our 
plan—it’s interesting. 175 York St. 
Ga. State Savings Ass’c’n., Savannah, Ga. 


(INVESTMENTS | 


Money yielding less than 6% can 
be safely invested in our first farm mortgages. 
Please write for descriptive list of securities 
and booklet ‘‘Z.” Established 1883. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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'R-S 


MOTORCYCLE 


Do you realize that, on a pint of 
gasoline, this strong, able machine 
carries you from 18 to 20 miles across 
country and mountains at a speed of 
from 5 to 50 miles an hour? 

The 1909 ‘“‘R-S” models are built with 
the center of gravity even lower than 
previous models, insuring greater sta- 
bility, and permitting the rider to touch 
the ground with both feet when in the 
saddle. Motor under absolute control 
without taking hands from grips. 

The “‘R-S” is also famous as being 
the first real Mechanical Intake Valve 
Motorcycle; and is exceedingly simple 
in construction and easily adjustable. 

Write for our illustrated catalog giv- 
ing all particulars. Address Dept. P. 

To Dealers: Where we have no represen- 
tative we havea propositionto liveagents that 
is worth seriously considering. Write us. 


READING STANDARD CO., River Street, Reading, Pa. 








Sharpen Your Own Blades 


No more Blades 
thrown away—no 
more trouble or ex- 
pense sending them 
away to be sharpen- 
ed! Theluxury 
of a smooth, 
pleasant shave 
—every time 
— assured by 


The Rotary Safety Razor Stropper 


This little device will sharpen any standard 
Safety Blade perfectly, and is actually needed by 
every Safety Razor user in the country. To ope- 
rate—simply fix the blade in the holder—place in 
device and press gentl ainst the roller strop. 
A few turns of the handle makes the blade keener 
—better than new. Sharpens the dullest blade in 
two minutes. Is simple and durable. The sharp- 
ening roller is covered with the finest Razor 
Strop made. The frame of metal in handsome 
nickel finish. Price complete, only $1.50. At all 
dealers. If yours tannot supply you, write us, 


WERNER & COMPANY 
203 S. Canal Street Chicago 



























PARIS GARTERS 








25 

and 50 
cents at 
dealers or 
direct if 
he is out. 


Nature has made the masculine 
leg flat on its inner front surface. 
From this point all stocking sup- 
rt should come. 
ARIS is the only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with na- 
ture’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 


A. Stein &Co., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 























BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C &H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 
C. PER 


will prevent all this. 
5 PAIR 3 


Your Dealer or 

by Mail, Give ; 

size shoe, Men’s — 

or Women’s. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 
The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


PATENTS fess ees 


Est. 47 years. Box C, W. 
work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 








D.C. Best references. Careful 
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results may be achieved by systematic 
saving and also how money grows. 

This article on how money grows would 
not be complete without a reference to 
the savings of the French, who, as already 
pointed out in this department, are the 
greatest savers in the world. 

According to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the 
eminent French statistician and economist, 
the people of France last year saved one 
billion dollars. Some of this had to seek 
investment abroad. This extraordinary 
addition to the wealth of France gives that 
country the title of The World’s Banker. 
The French people have saved in a single 
year one-seventeenth of the total banking 

wer cf the United States and one-forty- 

h of the total banking power of the 
ed -—— 

aking M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s figures for 
the total wealth of Siises, ou find that it 
means eleven hundred do for every 
man, woman and child in the republic. 


| This is little less than the per capita for the 
| United States, where the average of wages 


' audience. 








is higher and where earning capacity is 

eater. It shows again the virtue of sav- 
ing and the value of putting the savings out 
to work. Herein is the key to all wealth. 


Condescension 


J geod years ago, in a town of Massa- 
chusetts, the writer was present at a 
tea-party, given to Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
Island, who was to deliver a lecture at the 
locallyceum. As the Bishop consumed tea, 
he prattled, and presently he said, with a 
bland aspect of sagacious complacency 
“TI always talk down to my audience” 
and then he proceeded to explain that it 
is unwise for a speaker to overshoot the 
intelligence of his hearers. This listener 
was younger in the ways of this world then 
than now, but, as he listened to the Bishop, 
he was conscious of a suspicion that the 
lecture would prove to be a bore; and, on 
hearing it, he found that suspicion justified. 
It is a mistake for any man, under any 
circumstances, to condescend toward his 
All who listen, or who read, 
may not always understand all that is 
said or written. But almost everybody 
instinctively recognizes and resents an 
assumption of intellectual superiority, and, 
if the offense should happen to be aggra- 
vated by an assumption of moral superior- 
ity, coupled with an impartment of good 
advice, the resentment will be deeper and 
more decisive. The error that good people 
habitually make, in dealing with the rest of 
us who chance to be sinners, is the error of 
“talking down” to us in our fallen state, 
and making us somewhat too acutely 
sensible of their overwhelming virtue. 
The child who answered his mother’s 
question about “wholesome food” by 
calling it “‘something to eat that has no 
taste,’ unconsciously glanced at one of the 
most salient peculiarities of human nature. 
No healthful temperament can endure 
without impatience either the insipidity or 
the conceit of pretentious goodness. There 
is something in it that not only indicates 
vanity, but suggests hypocrisy. ‘‘Whena 
man talks to me about his honor,”’ said the 
poet Byron, ‘‘it is like a woman talking 
about her virtue—and I let him talk on.” 
Byron was a sophisticated man of the 
world; but the unsophisticated mind also 
operates in precisely the same way. In 
the course of the first interview that the 
present moralizer ever had with that clever 
woman, Kate Field—an interview which 
happened about fifty years ago at a 
seminary for girls, where she was a pupil — 
Miss Field said: “There are two things 
that I detest: one of them is Orthodoxy, 
and the other is temperance.’’ That feel- 
ing was only the revulsion of a sprightly 
temperament irritated by the dull decorum 
of pretentious ag comng = 4 Orthodoxy 
and temperance have their merits; but 
they are prone to become oppressive. 
here is an old story about that re- 
nowned actor, the elder Booth, which tells 
of his reproof of a rough sailor. The 
man had been slow and rude in the per- 
formance of some one of his duties for the 
actor, who was a passenger aboard the ship, 
and Booth was vexed. ‘‘What are you 
employed for,” he said, ‘‘and whoare you?”’ 
“T am a thief,’’ answered the sailor. 
Booth, with quick intuition, instantly felt 
that he had taken a wrongtone. ‘‘Give me 
your hand, comrade,” he said; ‘I am a 
irate.” Whereupon the two men clasped 
nds and were friends in a moment. 
— WILLIAM WINTER. 
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GUARANTEED BONDS 


No. /. 


HIS is the first of a 
series of advertise- 
ments having a two- 
fold aim. 

First —To explain 
the thoroughly desira- 
ble character of Water 
Works Bonds as an 
investment. 

Second —Toempha- 
size the exceptional 
desirability of such bonds when guaran- 
teed by The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company. 

There isn’t any sounder business on 
earth than that of supplying water to a 
thriving community. The raw material 
costs nothing—there are no manufac- 
turing uncertainties—the demand is 
always steady and continually growing. 
It is a business that is not affected by 
panics or business depressions. People 
must have water—and they must have 
it all the time. 

Hence a bond backed by the substan- 
tial plant and profitable business of a 
water supplying company is pretty sure 
to be a sound and profitable investment. 

A water works bond guaranteed by 
The American Water Works and Guar- 
antee Company is sure to be a sound 
and profitable investment. 

The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company is not merely a 
guarantee company in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 








The Company Back of Them 


It actually ows a controlling interest 
in, and directs the operation of every 
plant whose bonds it guarantees. 

It now owns and operates 40 water 
supplying plants in 17 different states, 
and its own capital and surplus of 
$4,000,000, together with the physical 
properties and business of these 40 
prosperous plants, makes its guarantee 
sound and sure. 

The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company is a close corpora- 
tion—its stock is not listed—none of it 
is for sale~it is owned and controlled 
by the same men who organized it 26 
years ago—men who are at the head of 
large financial institutions in Pittsburgh, 
New York, and elsewhere, whose sound 
judgment and conservative management 
have made a success of everything in 
which they are interested. 

The guarantee of such a Company 
means something to the man who has 
$100 or $100,000 to invest. 


Bonds, guaranteed by The American 
Water Works and Guarantee Company, 
are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1000, and bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. They 
are particularly desirable as an invest- 
ment for savings and trust funds. 

Write for illustrated Booklet and 
folder describing the several issues and 
giving full details. 

Address Dept. H. 


You will be interested no matter whether you have much money or little to invest 


J.S. & W. S. KUHN 


INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 


JAMES S. KUHN, President WILLIAM S. KUHN, Vice-President 


L. L. McCLELLAND, Sec. & Treas. 








adapted for the most expert 
or mounted on legs or stand. 
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THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


\ 
1,” $122 DOWN 
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BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 
It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE -— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalog. 


If interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, wrice for catalog 8. 


















We supply all cues, balls, &c., free. 





Agents, Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 

ely ae whine Sy gad Over. 
inest Guarantee 

1908 Models $10 to $27 

i ter-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


all of best makes . . 7 to $12 
500 Second Hand Wheels 
Ali makes and models, good $3 to $8 


re GN «a4 5 on ns ne 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship On Approval without a cent 
deposit, pay the rE rht and allow TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, ports. repairs 
and sundries, half usual prices. oO not buy 
till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55, Chicago 


Continental Touring School vop youse 


Offers exceptional ad for study and travel. 
References given and required. For Catalog address 
Continental Touring School, 905 Flanders Building, Phila., Pa. 











15 L STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 
Arizona Ruby 


To Introduce Our FREE 


Genuine Imported ———— 
Mexican Diamonds 


We will send you FREE a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, 
with illustrated catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS 
and other Gems. Mexican Diamonds exactly resemble finest 
genuine blue-white diamonds, stand acid tests, are cut by experts, 


Oaly gem of its kind guaran- 


ee cr: y it. 

SPECIAL OFFER. For 50c deposit as guarantee of good 
faith, we send cn approval, registered, either 4 or 1 carat Mexican 
Write today. 





and yet we sell at 1-40th the cost. 


Diamond at special price. Money back if desired. 
Catalogue FREE. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. 81, LAS CRUCES, N. M. 


47 Varieties 


of Farm Raised Land and Water Fowls. 
Stock and Eggs for hatching for sale in 
season. Send two cent stamp for my 
Poultry Book, Circular Free. 


HENRY PFILE, Box P, Freeport, Ill. 
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APPLIED ELECTRICI 


Sapeme photographs, 
es, formulas, etc., 
supplemented with a 
series of practical test 
questions; bound in 
alf red morocco and 
carefully indexed for 
ready reference. 


Alltypes ofelectricalap- 
pliances are given special 
attention, every subject treated in the most com- 
prehensive manner by a practical, technical 
expert. This work is the most complete and 
practical Home Study instructor and reference 
work ever published— equally valuable to the 
student and practical electrical worker. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO LOOK 


We will send you a set of this great Cyclopedia, by pre- 
paid express, without deposit or guarantee of any kind if 
you mention the name of your employer and occupation. 
Keep the books five days, examine them carefully, give 
them every possible test. We want you to be the judge — 
you are under no obligations. 

If you decide the books are not what you want, advise us 
and we will have them returned at our expense. If you 
keep the books, send us §2.00 within five days and $2.00a 
month until you have paid the special price of $18.60. 

Regular price is $36.00. 








Important Subjects Treated 
Tolssraphy —Fhenry, Colealation ‘Detign and Con 
‘e 2) a ’ on, an ° 
struction "" Generators and Motors 
os and Motors — Elevators — Direct 
tors — Direct-Driven Machine & 


Machinery —Telephony 
5 y— 
tic Teleph Wireless Telephony, etc. 
ORDER AT ONCE and we will include 
Free for one year, as a monthly supplement, the 
TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZ . Aregu- 
lar $1.50 monthly, presenting twentieth century facts in 
plain English. Latest discussion on timely topics in 
science, invention, discovery, industry, etc. Strongest 
serial of the season, ‘‘ WHO OWNS THE EARTH?" 
appears in the February issue. 
° 
American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 1-30-09. 




















Every Prospective Mother 

Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form'’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness—no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
or basting— Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Ma’ ty Skirt '’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other —If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts wil! positively please you— 

same guarantee.— illustrated book free. Which 

book shall we send? Write to-day to 
‘ Beyer & Williams (Co. ,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 











The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
put out is our 


2-PIECE 


Gas SS DINNER 
<a /! PAIL SET 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
handles, brass riveted, a | each into the other, as 
shown, Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 








2THE BEST’ LIGHT 


AKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene— 


cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. No 
grease. No odor. Over 200 styles. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 





Everything in Leather 


Any size piece for painting, cut work, pyrography, tooling ; 
or whole skins for table covers or wall hangers. Our big booklet 
**Fancy Leather Suggestions’’ and samples of 45 shades leather 
mailed for 15 cents postage. If interested in fancy work write 


MARSHALL, SON & CO., 222 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 





FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 
And Squabs. Tells how to start in small and grow big. 
Describes largest pure-bred Poultry Farm in the world 
and gives a great mass of useful information about 
poultry. Quotes lowest prices on pure-bred fowls, eggs 
for hatching, incubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 
cents. F, Foy, Box 12, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


A Woman’s Wail 


The back breadth isn’t 
I cannot wear the old clo 
And go with Mrs. Slatte. 


I cannot wear the old clothes, 
The sleeves are all too short ; 
My fur coat needs a shawl-shaped stole 
Or something of that sort. 
My pillow-muff should be a rug, 
y hat a bulky dome ; 
I cannot wear the old clothes— 
I'd rather stay at home! 


I cannot wear the old clothes, 
I need a whole new rig; 
And though I’m plump and dumpy, 
I do not care a fig. 
I'll have a narrow, clinging skirt, 
With knickers w ; 
I cannot wear the old clothes— 
I’ve got to have a sheath! 
— Carolyn Wells. 


. 
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The waist-lines are not fat 


A March Fantasy 


Under the clear but wind-blown skies 

I saw the round March moon arise, 

Silver disk on an emerald lea, 

And there it rested; while, drunk with glee, 
Over and round it, all together, 

The March hares chased for a flying feather: 
A golden feather that blew and b 

Over and over and round it, too! 

And the young-old, wise, little, merry-mad 


auns 
Laughed out under their buttony horns— 
Shrieking, ‘‘ Blow on, you folly-bright feather! 
Run, Mad Hares, in the wild March weather!” 
— Clinton Dangerfield. 


A Hill Vagabond 


Snakin’ wood down the mount’ins, 
Fishin’ the little streams ; 

Smokin’ my pipe in the twilight, 
An’ dreamin’ over old dreams ; 


Breathin’ the breath o’ the cool snows, 
Sniffin’ the scent o’ the pine ; 
Watchin’ the hurryin’ river, 
An’ hearin’ the coyotes whine. 


This is life in the mount’ins, 

May we an’ winter an’ fall, 
p to rainy springtime, 
When the birds we to call. 


Then I fix my rod and tackle, 
I read, I smoke an’ I sing, 
Glad like the birds to be livin’— 
Livin’ the life of a king! 
—Louise Paley. 


L’Envoi of the Banters 


When Earth’s last hip has been banished, 
and the seams are all taken in, 

When the stoutest woman is slender, and the 
fattest lady is thin, 

We shall rest—and faith, we shall need it— 
let up for a minute or two, 

Till the Master of all the Fashions shall set 
us to work anew. 


Then those that are slim shall be happy, they 
shall sit in complacent ease ; 

And eat whatever they want to, and drink 
whatever they Bea 

They shall have real candies to munch on, till 
sweetness shail fairly pall, 

They shall doze for an hour at a sitting, and 
never get fat at all. 


And not a modiste shall blame us, and not a 
masseuse revile ; 

And no one shall bant for fashion, and no 
one shall starve for style. 

But each, in a calm contentment, with no 
treatment to undergo, 

Shall eat and sleep as she wants to, for the 
Goddess of Shapes as they grow. 

—Carolyn Wells. 
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OLYMPIC 2% inches high. 

CARLTON 2% inches high. 
15 cents each; 2 for 25c. 

In Canada 20c. each; 3 for 50c. 

ARROW CUFFS 25c. a pair. 
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"styles appear first in 


ARROW _ 


COLLARS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., 459 River St., Troy, N. Y. Booklet on Request 





The Present, That 
Made The Impression 


“Here is the Christmas present I 
value most—a Cadillac Desk Table 
it is called— isn’t it a beauty?” 

“This is a real advantage to 
me-—this desk-table—with the 
desk part closed I 
have a table — with 
the desk extended 


not have to clear off books, 
papers, drop light—I simply ex- 
tend the desk.” 

“Another thing, when the desk is 
extended, the desk or table doesn’t 
‘wabble’ nor does 
the table tilt over 
—the Cadillac 
Desk-Table is abso- 





as you see it now 
I have a regular 
writing desk— 


‘Desk Sable 


lutely rigid—and 
the table is weighted 


with the place for pens and ink so that it can’t tip over—no im- 


and inside for my stationery”— 
“When I want to write I do 


itation desk-table has a weight to 
keep it upright.” 


The Cadillac Desk-Table is the original Desk-Table. It has passed through the experi- 


mental stage. 
made in fi 


It has no locks, nor other contraptions that characterize imitations. It is 
different styles —in quartered oak— golden oak — mahogany — weathered or 


early English, dull— wax — or polished finish, forthe home — for the hotel — the Y. M. C. A.— 
the study —the library —for any place that requires a table or a desk. You can see the 
Cadillac Desk-Table at the better class furniture shops. Send for (Free) Book P. Drop us 


a postal, giving your name and address, and 
receive our handsome book ‘ 

P, illustrated with halftones 

showing ail the up-to-date 

styles of the Cadillac Desk- 

Table. Please send today. 


Address 

The Cadillac 
Cabinet Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SHAH ALI SHAD—Persia 


KING GUSTAV—Sweden 


SULTAN ABDUL HAMID 
Turkey 


KING ALFONSO XIII 
Spain 


products, 


Rulers of the World 


Greatest Magazine in the World 


This free introductory offer consists of a 24 Card Portfolio of the Rulers of the World and the Star Anniversary 
Issue of WOMAN’S WORLD, which contains the greatest list of contributors and interesting features ever pub- 


lished in one issue of a magazine. 


The cards show a photographic likeness of the heads of the 24 important govern- 


ments of the world, short history when each became ruler, the flag of each country in actual colors, the principal 


industries, area, population, kind of government, etc. 


WOMAN’S WORLD is the greatest magazine 


in the world— greatest circulation (over two million subscribers), and greatest list of contributors, greatest reading 


value and greatest advertising medium. 
Star Anniversary Issue and the Rulers’ 


CONTRIBUTORS TO FREE ISSUE 


All of the following writers, actors, composers, poets, celebrities, cause 
workers and public officials contribute to the free Star issue: 


cones ADDAMS. 
BEA’ 


EX CH. 
oy tint OLCOTT, Actor. 
HARRIETT PRESCOTT SPOF- 

FORD. 
GEO. ADE. 
tc a pane ng AD Y weariod 

Editor Woman’s 
GEORGE BARR MeCUTCHEON. 
EDWIN W. SIMS. 
JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON. 
— W. PEATTIE. 
EL WHEELER WILCOX. 
OPI READ 
ROSWELL FI ELD. 
AUDE RADFORD WARREN. 


Portfolio in colors FREE, as below. 


WOMAN'S WORLD; 


CHINA—Emperor Chun. 
PERSIA— Mohammed Ali Shad. 
NORWAY —Haakon VII. 
BULGARIA— Ferdinand. 
MONACO— Prince Albert. 
TURKEY—Abdul Hamid. 
BELGIUM—Leopold II. 


STANLEY WATERLOO, Associate 
itor Woman’s World. 

EMILY CALVIN-BLAKE. 

DELLA CARSON, $10,000.00 Prize 


Bea 
HENRY M. HYDE, Editor Tech- 

nical World. 
SEN STRAT NING 

Ss 

WILL PAY NE ‘“ nae. SIAM— King Chulalongkorn I. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. UNITED STATES — President 
ROSETTA. Roosevelt. v ? 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON, former et -HUNGARY—Francis 
Vice-Pr t of tl ose 
she * U: GERMANY —William II. 


GRO. B. FORREST, Editor Woman’s | DENMARK—Frederick VIII. 





To further advertise the WOMAN’S WORLD we will send the great 


RULERS’ PORTFOLIO FREE 


The following comprise the twenty-four countries and rulers in the handsome 
collection of Cards finished in many colors, which is offered free to introduce the 


SERVIA— Peter I. 

GREECE—George I. 

PORTUGAL— Manuel II. 

ITALY—Victor Emmanuel III. 

SPAIN—Alfonso XIII. 

GREAT BRITAIN—Edward VII. 

NETHERLANDS — Queen Wilhel- 
mina. 

SWEDEN—Gustav V. 

RUSSIA— Nicholas II. 

JAPAN— Mutsuhito. 

MEXICO—President Diaz. 

a Armand Fal- 
ieres. 


ANNE WARNER, author of “The orld. 
wrens of Aunt Mary,” etc. wM: "A. EVANS, Com. of Health, 
CLA LOUISE BURNHAM, au- City of Chicago. 
thor of “ Jewel,” “‘ The Open Shut- HARRY VON TILZER, Composer. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
ELLIOTT FLOWER. 


WILLIAM ae Act 

GEORGE M. COHAN, ‘Acer and 
Dramati 

EDWIN BALMER. 


PIXLEY, Dramatist. 
MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


WOMAN’ 


FEATURES IN THE FREE ISSUE 


“WHITE SLAVE TRADE OF TODAY,” By Edwin W. Sims, United 
States District Attorney in Chicago. An account of the White Slave traffic of 
today by the official who has already obtained the con viction of many hundreds 
of the miserable on engaged in this “ business.” Words of warning that 
should be read by ev mother and father in America. 

“THE SINS OF SOCIETY, ” By Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson, author of 
* 4 —_— Brother of the Rich,” exposure of the follies and sins of the fashion- 
able rich. 

“HOMES AND NEAR HOMES IN THE FAR NORTH,” By Rex 
Beach. This special story abounds with the rapid, moving-picture style of 
description, the surprising touches of nature, the soul-stirring pathos so charac- 
by ; A Mr. Beach’s work. His serial stories for magazines bring him 

1 

“WOLVES THAT PREY ON WOMAN,” By Jane Addams, of the Hull 
House, Chicago. Miss Addams is ——— by millions of thoughtful people as 
the foremost woman of America and is noted the world over for her untiring 
work for humanity. Every reader should read this warning article in the Star 
Anniversary issue of the WOMAN'S WORLD by Miss Addams. 

“A WORD ABOUT WAYWARD GIRLS,” By Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh, 
Superintendent Illinois State Training School for Girls. “ The girl who has once 
gone wrong will never go right. There is no use trying to bring her back to the 
straight and narrow path.” Mrs. Amigh writes that this is what the world says, 
but she proves it is not the case. 

a GIRLS GO ASTRAY,” By Edwin W. Sims—a second “ White 
Slave” article strictly from the vi: cal wit of the lawyer, who finds himself called 
upon, as an officer of the law, to os = delicate at eT subject. 

“THE MOST INTEREST N THE Wi A. fasci- 
natin groecens 5 by George Ade phe 3 * MeCutcheon ll Crissey 

and m 

“BINDING UP THE BROKEN-HEARTED,” By Maud Ballington 
Booth, of the Volunteers of America. An original article telling some interesting 
facts and experiences of her work among the men and women in penitentiaries. 

a GIRLS BE PERMITTED TO MARRY OLD MEN?” By 


Rose’ 

- THE STAGE- peg COUNTRY GIRL,” By Elsie Janis, the youngest 
Star on At Sagi 

“THE BELLE OF T TE BARBERS’ BALL,” new song, words and music 
complete. 4 . Cohan, author of “ Yankee Doodle Boy,” “So Long 
ev, " “Give My Regards to Broadway,” etc. 

“THE STORIES THAT MOTHER TOLD ME,” new song, complete. 
By Harry Von Tilzer, author of “ Taffy,” “ All Aboard for Dreamland,”’ “ Down 
Where the Wurtzburger Flows,” etc. 

All of the above features, and 30 more ee ually striking, appear in the Star 
Anniversary issue ofp WOMAN’S WORLD, which is offered free to acquaint new 








The photographs of these different rulers are the latest and obtained at 
great expense. Wouldn’t you like to refer to the photograph of the King of 
Italy as you read how he went to Sicily at great personal risk when he received 
word of the Earthquake disaster overtaking his people there? Also of the 
President of France when you read of his being attacked on the street, of the 
new boy Emperor of China, of the successful Emperor of Japan, etc.? Wouldn't 
you like to know what the flag of each country looks hke? This beautiful 
collection is interesting, useful and educational. 


WORLD 


ABOUT FUTURE ISSUES 


Every issue of WOMAN’S WORLD during 1909 will be noteworthy. 
next few issues will appear the following: 

“THE GLOAMING GHOST,” a new two part serial by George Barr 
McCutcheon. You will not be able to read a ri short stories by Mr. 
McCutcheon unless you read the WOMAN'S WORL 

Six Mystery Love Stories by Jacques paaaie fie “The Thinking 
Machine,” “ The King of Diamonds,” etc. 

“THE HISTORY OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,” three part serial by 
Roy Norton, author of “The Vanishing Fleets,’ etc. Also numerous short 
stories by the same author. 

“ANNE THE AMIABLE,” and two other short stories by Rex Beach. 

Three new stories by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
es “DOES THE MODERN COMIC OPERA EDUCATE?” By George M. 

ohan. 

“THE OLD HOMESTEAD,” By Denman Thompson. 

“THE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM,” By Forrest Crissey, an ap- 
pealing article which tells how far we have traveled in the way of getting true 
“likenesses” and describes the interesting methods by which Dana Hull, the 
famous Chicago photographer, makes his remarkable portraits which depict 
the individuality—not merely the face—of the person photographed. 

“ONE PATH TO RUIN,” By Hon. Edwin W. Sims, author “ White Slave” 


raffic. 

“THE ROMANCE OF THE CAVE MAN,” six wy related short 
stories by Stanley Waterloo, author of “ The Story of A 

“NEW ARKANSAS TRAVELER STORIES,” ade complete in itself, by 
Opie Read, the originator of the Arkansas travelers. 

“A MAID OF MILLIONS,” by one. How a girl who has unlimited 
money spends her life. 

“WHAT IS SWEETER THAN IRISH MUSIC,” a new song by Chauncey 
Olcott, Irish Star and author of ‘Day Dreams,” etc. 

“EDUCATION BY MACHINERY,” By Robert B. Armstrong, former 
Asst. Sec. of the Treasury. “The Story of a Simple Life,” by Maude Radford 
Warren. Two thrilling boy stories, ‘The Phantom Wolf,” and “From the 
Neck of the River Thing,” by the famous Chicago boy author, Dwight Mitchell 
Wiley. Articles and stories by Cardinal Gibbons, Senator LaFollette, Arthur 
Quick, Roswell Field, Elliott Flower, Henry M. Hyde, and many, many others. 

WOMAN’S WORLD is edited by Forrest Crissey, Stanley Waterloo and 
Geo. B. Forrest. Well printed in colors and illustrated. Excellent Depart- 
ments, ably edited, on or meen Novel Home Entertainments, Poultry, 
Garden, Beauty Culture, Children, Kitchen, Home Council, Dressmaking with 
illustrations in colors and Prof. Puzzler with over 1Q000 free cash and book 
—— monthly. New musical hit by a well-known composer in every issue. 

OMAN’S WORLD is the greatest reading value of today. 


In the 





readers of the exceptional merit of this publication. 
In order to advertise and 
introduce Woman’s World, 


FREE ( FFER we will send free and 
postpaid, at once, a copy of the great Star —- 


Anniversary Issue of the WOMAN’S WORLD, 
containing contributions by all the contributors 
and all the features mentioned above, also the Portfolio of 
24 Rulers, and countries referred to above, to all who send 
us only 50 cents NOW to pay for a special 3-year subscrip- 
tion for the WOMAN’S WORLD. It is the marvel of the 
publishing business how for only 50 cents for three years the 
WOMAN’S WORLD can publish such reading matter on 
a par or better than magazines costing $1 to $2 a year. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Sub. Dept., 46-48 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS Tee. WOMAN’S WORLD circulation is over 


000,000 paid in advance subscribers. Each sub- 
scriber’s or is sent sane in a separate wrapper — 0 bulk circulation, no 
return circulation, no newsstand circulation —every copy reaches a home. 








QUEEN WILHELMINA 
Netherlands 


KING EDWARD VII 
Great Britain 


ARMAND FALLIERES 
President— France 





KING HAAKON VII—Norway 





WOMAN’S WORLD, 46-48 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


WORLD, commencing witl. the current issue. Send me extra 


referred to in your advertisement ; 
ductions of the rulers, the flags in colors, etc. 


Address.. 








FREE COUPON OF STAR ISSUE AND RULERS’ PORTFOLIO 


No. 100A 


Enclosed find 50 cents to pay for a special three-year subscription for the WOMAN'S 
and in addition, 
prepaid, your Star Anniversary Issue containing a// of the contributors and adi of the 
also your Rulers’ Portfolio of 24 Cards with photographic repro- 


at once, —— 
eatures 




















is but one 
“Pro-phy-lac-tic” 


with three kinds of handies. All 
three styles have graduated and serrat 
bristle tufts trimmed to clean between the 
teetn. Curved handle, tapered head, hole in handle 
and hook to hangit by ; identification symbols on handles. 
lactic Regular Rigid handle. Three sizes and 
He = a textures. Adult’s 35¢; youth's and child's 25¢, 
jal Handle bends as the brush is 
. Three sizes and three bristle textures, 
Prices, adult's 85¢; youth's and child's 25c. 
Prephylactic de Luxe Delicately col- 
ored transparent handles— emerald, 
topaz or ruby. Identified 
by the color. Adult's 
size only. Price 
40 cents. 


Always 

sold in the 
Yellow Box assur- 
ing cleanliness and free- 


dom from others’ handling. Be 
sure to ask for the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush and see that you get 
it in its yellow box. Interesting lit- 
erature free, Any brush described sent postpaid 
on receipt of price if your dealer will not supply. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
32 Pine Street Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 








CANVAS GERMAN SILVER 


Foster’s Arch 
Support and Heel Cushion 


Strengthens instep—lessens “ jar’?— makes 
walking easy—graceful—tireless. As light—soft 
—snug asaglove, A fit for every foot. Your size 
and $2,00 brings apairtoday. For sale at all shoe 
stores. Tredair Cushions separate 25c per pair. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
170 b Summer Street, . Boston, Mass. 












Automatically Cares 
for Your Glasses 
Holder is attached to waist or vest and auto- 


matically winds up the chain when glasses 
are not in use. 


tke Automatic 
Eyeglass Holder 


prevents mislaying, loss and breakage. Sold b: 
jewelers and pace «a pope from = 
50c and up 


Our Sree catalog describes 3H styles 


KETCHAM & McDOUGALL, 39 Maiden Lane, New York 











Est. 1832 
Exceptional Business Opportunity 
$5 to $15 Per Day Only $165 








has been made print- 
ing business and 
calling cards, 
postals, tickets, 
etc., on this 
wonderful new 


for this won- 
derful, high- 
speed little 
press. Beyour 
own boss. 
No experience 
required. 


high-speed 
Automatic 
Card Press. 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS. A practical press, 
size 12 x 21 x 24 inches, self- feeding and inking, uses standard type, 
prints 120 cards per minute in sizes from 1x 2 to full postal size. 
Mr. George E. Duryee, of Schenectady, N. Y., earned $130.80 
in 11 days. We sell everything necessary to start you in perma- 
nent, profitable business. Catalog free—write to-day. 
AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Chicago 
Factory: 155 8. Jefferson St. Sales Office: 171 Dearborn St. 


Reduces Gas Bills 


Our GAS CONTROLLER 
- stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and will 
actually save 15% to 304 on 
every gas bill. We guarantee 
it. Lasts a lifetime. No ex- 
cearmermn) pense after attached. “Drop 
Agents Wanted Everywhere oeleen, etc. References from 
Write us to-day any bank in Chicago. 


Gas Users Association, 576 W. Madison St. , Chicago, Ill. 




















Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5. 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 














Monopolized 
Metals 


Only New Discoveries Can Furnish 
Competition in These Valuable Products 


HE only important source of platinum 
is in the Ural Mountains, where the 
bulk of the mining for it is done by 
a French company. hence it happens, 
oddly enough, that this indispensable metal, 
together with its valuable by-products, is 
produced almost wholly in Russia, dug out 
of the ground and refined by a French 
concern, and controlled for market pur- 
poses by a British monopoly. 
Some a (likewise controlled by 
on firm) now comes from Co- 
lombia, where there are valuable deposits 
which may nee important develo 
ment at a future day. The Spaniards in 
that part of the world used to collect it as 
a by-product of gold mining, and even 
went so far as to originate a theory that it 
was a form of gold. In the United States 
as much as three hundred or four hundred 
ounces are sometimes produced in a year. 
Within the last year and a half there has 
been a surprising drop in the price of plat- 
inum, which has fallen from $41 to $23.50 
an ounce, making it onlya little more costly 
than gold. This has given encouragement 
to its employment by ee 
jewelers. It is very handsome when use 
in tasteful combination with gold. Silver- 
smiths give to their wares the ‘French 
gray”’ finish, now so fashionable, by elec- 
troplating the silver with a very thin coat 
of platinum. But the most noteworthy 
departure in this line is the setting of dia- 
monds in platinum, which, while enhanc- 
ing the lustre of those stones, has the great 
advantage that it does not tarnish. 


Canadian Platinum Mines 


In the neighborhood of Sudbury, Ontario, 
are found considerable quantities of an 
almost unknown mineral called ‘‘sperry- 
lite,’ which is an arsenide of platinum. 
As yet, however, the deposits have not 
been worked for this metal. If they were 
so worked it would be an enterprise merely 
subsidiary to the business of mining for 
nickel, which is being conducted on a 
great scale in that locality by the one big 
company. 

This company, a concern not widely 
known, possesses another very remarkable 
monopoly. It absolutely controls the 
nickel supply of the world. Not only does 
it own the immense deposits of nickel ores 
at Sudbury, but it is also proprietor of the 
nickel mines of New Caledonia, in the 
South Pacific, which are the only other im- 
portant source of this useful metal. 

In 1896 the consumption of nickel in the 
United States amounted to about four mil- 
lion pounds. In 1907 it was twenty 
million pounds, practically all of this enor- 
mous quantity being furnished by the one 
company, which gets from forty to sixty 
cents a pound for its product, according 
to the size of contracts. The concern has 
spent five million dollars out of its earnings 
in building, at Sudbury, one of the most 
complete smelting plants in the world, 
and in developing enormous power from 
the near-byriver. Expert examination of 
the deposits, with the help of diamond 
drills, has disclosed a body of fifteen mil- 
lion tons of ore, as yet hardly touched, 
representing an average value of thirty 
dollars per ton. 

The only productive nickel mine within 
the limits of the United States, at the 
present time, is at Fredericktown, in south- 
eastern Missouri, where nickel and cobalt 
sulphides occur with lead ores. Nickel 
and cobalt are twin metals, as one might 
say, and are always found together. The 
roasted ore of cobalt, called ‘‘zaffer,’’ is 
used for a blue pigment, beautiful and last- 
ing, in the decoration of pottery. Oxide 
of cobalt serves a like purpose, and is also 
employed in the manufacture of poison 
paper for flies. 

All the rarer metals, which are derivable 
only from scattered and occasional sources, 
have already been absorbed to the ultimate 
ounce, for the future as well as for the 
_— and those who need them, now or 

ereafter, will be obliged to buy them of 

the monopolists, at such prices as the 
latter may, in their high judgment, be 
pleased to make. —RENE BACHE. 


” 
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Eight Packets Beautiful Flowers for 25c. 


More than twenty-five years ago we originated the plan 
of offering each season a GEM COLLECTION, containing a 
fine assortment of choice flowers for only 55 cents. So 
popular has this collection been each season that, still fur- 
ther“‘to encourage the beautiful,” we have endeavored now 
tosurpass all previous efforts, and hope to induce thousands 
more fo begin the culture of Beautiful Flowers from seed, 


For 25 Cts we will mail one packet 


each of all the following: 


FoRDHOOK FAVORITE ASTERS, choicest varieties in un- 
equaled mixture ;—WHITE HYACINTH CANDYTUFT, im- 
mense heads of splendid flowers ;—DIANTHUS FoRDHOOK 
FAVORITES, all the best Chinese and Japanese Pinks ;— 
BuRBANK’S NEW ESCHSCHOLTZIA, the lovely dright- 
crimson California Poppy;—NEw ‘‘ FUCHSIA-FLOWERED” 
IPOMOBA, a most attractive rapid growing climber, see 
tllustration ;— IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES, fifty varieties 
in superb mixture ;— PETUNIA, ‘‘ BRILLIANT BEAUTIES,” 
a special blend of Baby Blue, Adonis, Rosy Morn, &c., 
and Burpee’s Best Strain of PHLOx DRUMMONDII GRAND- 
IFLORA as grown at our famous Fordhook Farms. 

buys all the above 8 packets, which 
2 5 Cts purchased separately (price 10 cents 
® each) would cost 80 cents. 


Five Complete Collections mailed for $1.00. "\¥/ \ 


Seeds for the Childresi’s Guarda 


No better collection than the above could be obtained to give to children ;—full 
directions for culture are printed on each packet. As our contribution to en- 
courage the children to begin the culture of flowers we shall send with each 
collection ordered this season two its Free,— containing 
special mixtures of SWEET PEAS and NASTURTIUMS. The Sweet 
Peas will include Burpee's Best Mixed of 1908, together with the Ford. 
hook Fancy Flaked and a few ‘*‘Spencer Seedlings." 

The Nasturtiums will include all tall varieties,—ASurfce's Giant. 
Flowered, Madam Gunter Hybrids, Red Spurred, Lobb’s and a few 
of the Variegated-Leaved and New /vy-Leaved. These two special 
mixtures are prepared solely for this collection as our contribution 
towards the children’s garden and will be sent with every collec- 
tion ordered, whether one or one hundred. 

SR Whether ready now to order, or not, ey if interested 
in having seeds that will produce the Choicest Vi 
tables and Most Beautiful Flowers, you should write To-day for 


BURPEE’S 1909 FARM ANNUAL 


The Silent Salesman of the World’s Largest Mail Order Seed 
Traze. Buying seeds by mail made safe and easy. Kindly 
name ‘) HE Post, and address, 

















ing your own name and ad- 
Seed Catalog— provided you intend to have a garden this season. A book of 174 pages with col- 
Seed Trade in the World and it 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 

TT will bring you a copy 

ored plates painted from Nature. It tells the plain truth about The Best Seeds that Grow. We 
is sufficient to address simply 


Burpee, Philadelphia #535". 
have the largest Mail-order Burpee, Philadelphia | 

















A Motor-Cycle Which Cannot be Measured 


Standard 


By Any Previous 





The Yale 34 H. P., $200 F. O. B. Toledo 
Yale California 2% H. P., $125 F. O. B. Toledo 


It is admitted that this plant—the big- Next, because that power can be handled 
gest and finest there is—has always with such marvelous ease. 


built the best motor-cycles made. Next, because we have evolved the 
And it will be further admitted that ‘the simplest oiling system in the world. 
wonderful advancement of this new Next, because the Consolidated Cushion 


Yale 3% H. P. establishes us yet more Fork has cut out the jolt and jar 
firmly as the foremost motor-cycle completely. 


builders in America. ’ : 
: Next— but there’s no use trying to enu- 
For in the new Yale 3% H. P. we’ve merate because the Yale is advanced 
built a motor-cycle that is a better- and remarkable in a dozen different 
ment of the best foreign practice — one directions and details which simply 
pie pee = 9d ae power - start with, cannot be enumerated here. 
which will extend the use of the motor- . 
cycle into fields of activity which it has Vea ond’ aan nto ety 
never before occupied. the other books that tell of the Yale and 
First, as we’ve said because of its high Snell bicycles ; and the Consolidated 
power. Packagecar, all madein this great plant. 
Live Dealers Wanted in Unoccupied Territory 4 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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d stop your mouth with this—ve 
cornful.” Ppdising the bamboo, he grinned. 
‘But you had better just—ah—pass me 

our word not to speak aloud or call till 
they strike seven o’clock, down there. 
Because, you see, Chatra the maid said, 
Miss Dekker drives to the early train. 
Chatra is very “7 friend to gentlemen. 
Ha-ha! Well.” He stooped to the floor, 
and raised a gilt-bound whip. “I am 
coachman, as you see. Kulo is our sais. 
Very good. Now if you lie quiet till—ah— 
stipulated time, Miss Dekker will catch her 
train all right! If you call or boister ——” 
He shook his whip, in slow menace. ‘‘ You 
know me. You know Kulo. She will not 
catch her train.” — 

He replaced the bamboo, blew out the 
light, and went quietly to the door. The 
savage followed, his distorted feet pattering 
softly on the tiles. _ 

At the door, Rosario turned and slapped 
the packet in his sash gleefully. } 

«: Bood-morning, old fellow!’’ he whis- 
pered. “Ah, my word, what larks to 
catch you out!” f 

The pair were gone into the dark-blue 
twilight. : 

After a time, a rumbling of wheels and 
clicking of hoofs drew near and stopped by 
the veranda. ‘‘ Abis, Chatra?’’ said Miss 
Dekker’s voice, without. Then followed 
the crack of the half-breed’s -" 

David lay in silent fury. By a rapid 
computation, he knew that he could never 
reach Batavia before Thursday evening. 
But he also knew his man too well to obey 
this desperate longing, and cry out. 

The rumble of her carriage slowly 
became lost in the mountain stillness. 

Vilt 
HEN at last—late on Thursday after- 
noon—the express train came crawlin 
down from Buitenzorg toward sea-level, 
David sat fidgeting, watch in hand. 

‘It’s too late, of course,’ he repeated, 
to calm himself. ‘‘She sailed this morning, 
of course.” 

Yet when the doors banged open at his 
journey’s end he leaped out like some wild 
creature from a broken = and darted 
through the station. A line of racing 
coolies pitched in his bags as the sado 

lunged forward, and were paid with a 

ndful of coin sown among;them. The 
driver shouted, the ponies galloped like 
Cinderella’s rats, and David, facing back- 
ward in the tilting cart, saw, as he counted 
out his guilders of passage-money, the 
broad road reel behind in a kaleidoscope of 
bright-clad bodies still dodging aside, of 

ellow and brown faces, grinning or in- 
dignant. 

n the shipping-office a sallow French- 
man in a green cravat fussed over the 
papers on a desk. 

“Has the Kota-Baru sailed?’ cried 
David, running in asthough to overturn the 
whole systeminaheap. “I booked by tele- 
graph from Maos—Bowman— Has she?”’ 

_ The sallow man sprang up with flutter- 
ing fingers, in a sympathy of excitement. 

“Yes, yes!”” he answered. ‘‘ Mais non 
— Here, here, sir. Your ticket! You have 
yet time! But hurry!” 

David flung down his guilders, stuffed 
away the ticket, and ran out laughing. 
Half-way down the stairs he heard the 
Frenchman shrilling some afterthought. 
"70 Se ss eke 
We have plague here!” For such trifles, 
however, there was no time. 

On the quay at Tandjong-Priok, under 
the high, flaring penthouses, he first 
slowed to a walk; for there, her black, iron 
flanks a pg oon sight, lay the best of 
all ships, the Kota-Baru, with her hawser 
still fast about the cavels below, and men 
still climbing the steep chute of-her after 
gang-plank. 

On deck, at the head of this incline, 
stood the chief steward, fat, dull-eyed, 
stern and stupid. 

“Where is the doctor?” said David. 

The fat man gave a Parisian ~~ 
_ ‘My health is not examined. Is that all 
right?” 

The steward grunted, stared heavily at 
David’s ticket, and then, pouncing on his 
humble coolies, ferociously steered them 
across the deck and down a stairway to a 


cabin. 
After the 1 of a bath, and in the 


further luxury of deliberate movement, 
David put on his coolest clothes of silk. 


He regained the deck to find ship and 
eed still noisy with the bustle of clearing. 

yond the crowd of chattering, super- 
fluous passengers, Miss Dekker stood, 
talking to a little woman in black; and 
tho he had come all this way to see her 
for the last time, surprise and joy sprang 
up, renewed within him. 

He was turning toward her, when from 
the quay below two men approached the 
side and looked up at him intently—a 
Dutchman with red mustache and watery, 
blue eyes, and a tall, melancholy Fuel 
man, twisting a peaked beard. After 
staring up through the rail like a pair of 
conspirators nse some dangerous 
animal, they consu a paper. 

“‘What is your name?” called out the 
Frenchman, in a sad, confidential voice. 

David told them; they shook their heads 
together, and departed. 

e moved aft, to join Miss Dekker at 
the rail. She turned, with the same grave 
and friendly smile. By day, still more 
than by night, the light and life in her face 
outstrip their promise in the silver 
locket. Her eyes, changeable before, now 
shone blue and deep as a winter dawn. 

“I knew you wouldn’t fail us,’’ she said; 
then turning to the tired little matron in 
black—“ Mrs. Cartwright, Mr. Bowman 
is here, after all, you see.” 

Mrs. Cartwright, as he bowed, smiled at 
him with shrewd little black eyes; they 
seemed the eyes of a very tired person who 
had found some new interest or belief. 

“‘He’s wondering how we know his 
name,” said the girl. ‘‘ The native told me, 
who drove me down from Arvana. He 
startled me by saying, in the drollest 
English, ‘Mr. Bowman will come later.’”’ 

“I’m glad,” said David earnestly—‘‘ I’m 
glad he brought you safe to the station.” 

Her blue eyes opened slightly in surprise. 

“Of course he would,” she answered. 
* Thosemountaineers are quitetrustworthy. 
Oh, yes, and he gave me a little packet for 


ou. 
" ‘“‘He!”’ cried David, “‘he gave it back?” 

Miss Dekker looked at him in some 
concern. 

“Tf it’s so important,” she began. 
‘Why, of course. Wait: it’s here in my 
cabin.” 

a turned away, and left them by the 


rail. 

“T think, Mr. Bowman,” said the ob- 
servant little matron, pointing over the 
side—‘‘I think those men wish to speak to 

ou.” 

Below, on the quay, the two conspirators 
with the paper were beckoning mysteriously. 
David leaned over. 

‘*Spell it,”’ said the melancholy French- 
man. 

“Spell what?” 

“Your name, sag 2 replied both men 
together; and when David complied, they 
nodded violently, saying: 

““You are the man!” 

‘*What man?” he cried in exasperation. 

The two exchanged dark looks, and said: 

‘*Piease to step ashore a moment.” 

‘*Excuse me, Mrs. Cartwright,” said 
David. ‘I can’t imagine ——”’ 

At the foot of the gang-plank they met 
him with smiles of too great politeness. 

““Yes, please,” fumed the Dutchman. 
‘“*Yes, please, a moment, please.” 

The Frenchman twi his black beard 
to a pinpoint. 

““You have no health,”’ he stated. ‘‘ You 
havenot seenthe doctor. Hehasinspected. 
He has gone. You must see him—or you 
cannot sail! He has gone!” 

‘Gone where?” said the young man 


T 
‘Oh,’ they babbled, ‘‘to inspect another 
ship. Yes, please! We do not know her 
name.” 

Overhead, the winches hissed and 
clanked. David, turning angrily to climb 
up the chute, found it blocked by a grin- 
ning squad of dock hands and stalwart 
minor officers. He wheeled on the two 
conspirators, ready to abolish them first 
and then fight his way on board. 

‘Come, please! Sir! Sir! Come, 
please!” e Dutchman’s watery, blue 
eyes blinked in the strong light of sunset; 
he appeared to have an idea, and to be 
weeping for lack of eloquence. ‘‘Come! 
We lose time, sir. I will show you the 
doctor. Come with me.” 

They ran down the quay, under the 
flaring iron penthouses, then in and out by 
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Costs But 2 Cents 
a Week 


To Have Your Washing 
Done by Electricity 


This is no ordinary advertisement, It deals with Not an Experiment! 
a_ household invention that lifts from the shoulders Thousands in Use 





of women a burden they’ve borne for centuries. 
The simple facts are so astonishing as to seem 
almost incredible. We bring to your attention the 1900 MOTOR 
WASHER. A washer that can be operated either by electricity 
or water power. A machine that actually does away with the 
work and worry of wash-day! Cuts the cost of doing a wash- 
ing to the insignificant sum of 2 cents a week. Practically 
eliminales expense! Shortens /ime to MINUTES, instead of 
Hours! 

And all this wonderful economy and convenience brought 
about by a machine so simple that a mere child can run it as 
well as a grown person. 

These are sweeping statements, but we are prepared to 
prove them—and we pay for the privilege of doing so. 


Washes in Two to Six 
Minutes! 


We meanit. Seeing is believing. It seldom takes 
longer than ¢wo minutes. Never longer than sizx/ 
And the clock will verify our claim. If, after you’ve 
tried the Washer free for ¢hirty days, you don’t care 
to keep it, we will take it back. You will not be 
bothered by “‘ please-keep-it”’ letters. That’s not our 
way of doing business. 


Does Both the Washing and Wringing 
A Fine Wringer Furnished Free 


The Motor Washer operates the Wringer, too. 
No crank to turn—no handle. The Wringer works 
itself, just as the Washer does. Co wheels cased 
in steel to prevent danger of soiling clothes or mash- 
ing the fingers. The Wringer comes FREE with 
every 1900 Motor Washer. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


(Either Electric Motor or Water Power Motor) 


Sent Anywhere On 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


To Any Responsible Reader of The Saturday Evening Post 
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The 1900 Motor Washer 
Run by Electricity 














Just because our claims seem 
most too good to be true, we go 
the limit to prove them. Any re- 
sponsible man or woman, anywhere, 
can get a 1900 Motor Washer on 30 
days’ free trial—just by asking for 
ii/ We welcome the opportunity 
to ship out these washers for ac- 
tual test in the home. Get one— 
FREE of expense or obligation to 
buy. Let it do four big washings. 
Wash your heavy blatkets, coun- 
terpanes, sheets, table linen, lace 
curtains, underwear, lingerie, fine 
laces. It will wash them as clean 
»] and spotless as soap and water can 

i make them. JSefier than can be 
| done dy hand. No wear on clothes 
as in the “‘ washboard way.” And 
the washer will not injure the most 


1900 Motor Washer 
Run by 


Water Power 














This Washing 
Machine can 
also be run 
with Gasoline 
Engine Power 








W delicate fabrics — for it cleanses by 

| holding clothes sé#/i while the 
motion of the tub drives the soapy 
water over and under and through 
them. You don’t need to touch it 
while it is doing its work. 


Which Book shall we Send, —“ Electric” or “Water Power”? 


The Motor Washer Book tells the whole story, with pictures to make things plain. How 
either electric power or water power is harnessed to the most perfect washing machine ever 
invented. Wash-day worries take wings when the 1900 Motor Washer enters a home. You 
need it in your home. Why not have it? In simple justice to yourself you should at least 

ive the machine atrial. Please do this at our expense. Check off, in coupon below, either 
‘Electric Motor Washer Book” or ‘‘ Water Motor Washer Book.” - re 

Address the 1900 Washer Co., 3274 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. ; or, if you live in Canada 
address the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


The 1900 Washer Co., 3274 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
or Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
Gentlemen :—Please send Free Motor Washer Book I have checked below, to 


Name 





Town State— * 


Electric Motor Washer Book [| Water Motor Washer Book [J 
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a thousand tangled ways—down bamboo 
alleys, through the pillars of a cocoanut 

ve, along a canal full of red water. At 

, however, they plunged into a solid 
bank of turbaned Mussulmen, who were all 
shouting, swaying, fighting to jam them- 
selves by hundreds through the narrow 
door of a godown. 

‘In here!” gasped the Dutchman. 

The crowd of yelling pilgrims seemed 
impassable; but boots proved heavier than 
sandals or bare toes, and white shoulders 
than brown. Dragging the Dutchman 
after, David fought his way into that shed, 
through dirty robes and sweating ribs. 

Inside, a clean young Hollander sat at a 
table, with a cool and weary air. David’s 
guide, now heated beyond the point of 
explanation, waved wild arms about his 
head, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is the man!” 

The young doctor eyed them both 
without a trace of enthusiasm, and replied: 

‘“What man?” 

“The ship! The missing man!” 

The doctor liked their appearance still 


ess. 

“What ship?” 

**Kota-Baru,” said David. ‘I was not 
examined. Bowman’s the name.” 

“Your pulse, please.’”” The calm young 
scientist took out his watch and counted. 
‘You have been running, perhaps? Ah, 
so. But I think you are too late.” He 
scratched off a pass on a slip of paper, and 
turned to quiet his coolies. 

David plunged into them once more — 
they were much harder to stem against the 
current—knocked right and left merchant 
and coolie, farmer and red-bearded hadji 
all alike. The Dutchman labored in his 
wake, slowly expiring from heat and hurry; 
but found breath, as they broke cover on 
the quay, to pant: 

“Oh, sir! See! I feared!” 

The Kota-Baru, huge and black, was 
gliding out along the edge of the quay. 

David jumped over a bale, and ran fit 
to burst, his pass fluttering in his hand. 
He saw the saliow face and green cravat of 
the Messageries agent, who was shoutin 
—‘‘Too late, sir, too late!” —and nodde 
a rational agreement, even while he dodged 
the man’s widespread arms, and ran out 
along the string-piece. 

The Kota-Baru had swung out at bow 
and waist; her after-flank went moving, 
slowly, some four feet from the edge of the 

uay; and as David ran he saw that down 
the whole length of this iron hulk there 
was pon | one thing to chase and seize—the 
iron rod supporting the side-ladder, which 
lay hauled up out of reach and flattened 
against her side. 

This rod he ienpes for and caught, 
sticking on with both feet planted on her 

lates, in an odd bunch like a four-legged 

arnacle. But here he discovered a bit of 
mismanagement: he had forgotten to 
stuff the doctor’s pass into his mouth or 
poe and now, at the first motion of 

and-over-hand, had to iet it drop. It 
fluttered into a great churn of white froth 
between ship and quay. For a moment 
David thought he should follow it and 
get jammed; for the iron rod was too 
short, his feet were slipping, and nobody 
could or would help, though the contorted 
faces and red, open mouths of officers, 
passengers and crew lined the rail above, 
crying distractedly in all the tongues of 
Pentecost. 


For a moment it was nip and tuck. 


’ David missed a foothold, felt one hand 


fumble, and saw, among the queer, white 
faces above, Miss Dekker’s forehead and 
helmet-brim disappear suddenly behind 
her two palms. 

That sight, and the lattice-work of the 
landing-stage, gave him the final lift. He 
managed to stretch one arm up to the 
edge of the landing, work his fingers in 
among the crisscross slats, and so, by a 
desperate purchase, to hook one foot on the 
lowest rim of the ladder. 

The cries above and below turned to 
laughter. David, blindly aware of sailors 
festooning themselves down like monkeys, 
felt his ankle gripped, and himself being 
hauled on board, feet up and head down. 

The doctor was the first to greet him: 

“Where is your pass?” 

David laughed weakly, and pointed over 
the side. A little, white paper chit swirled 
about in the lather. 

The doctor, a genial, sedentary giant, 
looked down at it ina quandary. Then he 
studied the face of this wild young man 
beside him, and the silken garments all 
besmeared with black lead. And then he 
laughed: 


THE SATURDAY 


“‘Oh-oh! Bot I can send you ashore. 
How then? Bot I will not.” 

So all was well, as the Kota-Baru swun 
north for the equator. And yet, thoug 
luck had played him fair, David sat through 
dinner in silence and misgiving. His eyes, 
like those of all the chattering company, 
stole now and then up the long table to 
where Mary Dekker’s head shone below a 
swinging light. For a little more than two 
days now he should see her thus; a few 
hours, piecemeal, and then no more. How- 
ever strong this thing which he had woven 
out of mere chance and distance, it would 
soon be broken; quickly—that was well. 

**Quickly,”’ he told himself; and still, as 
he walked aft to meet her, the same im- 
pulse of treason clamored for delay. The 
sight of her was a mixture of joy and fore- 
boding. She between light and 
shadow, where the soft glow reflected from 
painted bulkheads verged into the black 
wonder of tropic seas. 

“‘T was frightened,” she said, when they 
had paced back and forth together, for a 
time. ‘I was frightened when you came 
~—— up. That narrow space below, if 
you had fallen ——”’ 

“Tt frightened me,’’ said David. ‘‘ When 
one hand slipped, I thought—well, I 
should miss seeing you again. You know,” 
he added hastily, “‘there’s so much still to 
— to be told.” 

“Yes, I know.” She halted, looking off 
into the night, her eyes large, dark, and 
full of mystery. ‘‘There is. And still, in 
another way, I’m afraid to hear it. I see 
now that all along I had no real hope that 
he —— Oh, poor Gerald! He was a very 
proud, unhappy boy.” 

At her tone, David felt once more a 
strange envy of the dead man, an envy 
which did no wrong. 

“T was re said the girl, and 
turned toward the light. ‘‘You were to 
open this forme. That funny driver said 
so; he “ his head in as the train 
started. e seemed quite anxious ij 

She held out the pte lym ve 
same, wrapped in manila paper, tied wit 
the blue and white Japanese twine, but 
wrapped and tied all askew, with frag- 
ments of red wax dangling. 

With clumsy fingers he slipped off the 
twine and drew out a white cardboard 
box. Along the cover ran, in a headlong 
scrawl, the words: 


Mr. Bowman, we all make mistake. 
I laugh with you. 


“‘That’s Rosario,” thought David; and 
with stili keener curiosity he opened the 
box. Inside lay coiled a small necklace of 
pink beads. 

“Oh!” said the girl, as though the sur- 
prise were painful. ‘‘He was always 
ese the old coral I wore as a 
child.” 

Under the necklace lay a ~ of white 
pee. Unfolding it, she read, first to 
erself, then aloud: 


Dear little old girl : 

You always knew when a chap 
meant well. Here’s your coral, to 
show I didn’t forget. I’ve only failed. 
Be penn I wish I might have got 
the pearls instead, but there are too 
many other rolling stones besides 
me, hereabout, and the game seems 
nearly up for 

Your worthless but affectionate 
brother, GERALD. 


David suffered a recoil of all his faculties. 

‘‘Brother?”’ he stammered. 

The girl looked up in a kind of dawning 
wonder. 

“‘Didn’t you know? Not even that?” 
Her voice trembled; and for an instant, 
again, as in the mountain garden at 
Arvana, her eyes lighted with some gradual 
discovery, then were as quickly veiled and 
lowered. ‘‘Come, we have wasted time. 
Come, tell me all you know.” 

A Fag of empty chairs were drawn up 
side y side. 

“‘Tt’s a long story,” said David, sittin 
down beside her. ‘“‘Let me see. It a 

——’’ He knew what to change, 
what to omit. The page of the twisted 
foot was torn, and all that passage can- 
celed. Her sorrow still reached him 
through his new and giddy hope. But 
clearer than all, just now, the young man 
saw where the story began—with what he 
had lost and might some day regain. 

“Tt all begins,’”’ he said quietly, ‘‘ with 
your silver locket.” 





(THE END) 
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Uneeda Biscuit 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


What makes them the only 
choice of millions? 


What makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit? 


National-Biscuit-Goodness — 


Of Course! 


Sold only in ¢ 

Moisture Proof 
Packages 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





January 30, 1909 
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Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
ae Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, ete. Hun- 
“AN \ dreds of car lots of FRUIT and 
“oN ORNAMENTAL TREES. 1200 
‘ ( \ A fi acres, 50 in hardy Roses, none 
qe y y) better grown. nhouses 
=f of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
ums and other things too 

=. numerous to mention. 
wy) Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Smal 
— 8, etc., by mail postpaid. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Immense stock of 
SUPERB CANNAS, thequeen of 
bedding plants. 50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page Catalog FREE. 


Send for it today and see what values we give for your 
money. Direct deal will insure you the best at first cost. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., pmacnso. 














“BANG! " surciars Are Gone 


The William 8. Devery Burglar Alarm is a small, neat 
device that is easily fixed to any window or door. When it is 
set, any attempt to open window or door explodes an extra- 
loud blank cartridge. Burglars simply can't stand for that 
suciden, sharp pistol shot — they're off! The only 
can be set ly for action, with window 


partly a 
for ventilation. Can be set on door after you close door be- 
hind you. Easy to release it when you don't need its pro- 
tection. The 


WILLIAM S. DEVERY 
BURGLAR ALARM 


is named after Ex-Chief Devery. He and other police chiefs 
say it is the only absolute protection the public has. Gives 
better protection than the most expensive wiring system. 
abound. Install this alarm in your business place 
= ven and aa oe rei foe, your property or = 
Sample sent postpai jor . our money promptly 
if you aren't convinced that it is a wonder. Booklet free. 
anted in Large Cities. Write 
for particulars of this splendid business opening. 


William S. Devery Burglar Alarm, 236 W. 13th Street, N. Y. City 














SHOEMAKER'S PO ULTRY 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, 
with many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how 
to operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s really an encyclopaedia of 
chickendom. You need it. ce only 15 cts. 


C,C.SHOEMAKER, Box 696, Freeport, Ill. 











“I MADE$12 bit 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM." 


AGENTS 


re coining money— 
from 50 to 500 sets 
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Bi) PROVE IT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 


ou how to make to 
; fio day. OUTFIT 

ea to workers. 
ima THOMAS MFG.CO. 


426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 











CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


TO THE ORIENT 


February 4 to April 17, 1909 


Seventy-two days, costing only .00 and up, including shore 
excursions. SPECIAL PERATURES: Madeline Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Malta, 19 days in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
tinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. Cruise 

Oct. 16,1909. 20 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 up. 


F.C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG. NEW YORK 


Y WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 

‘ mg” Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
wy e Positions. Good artists 

EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 

fascinating work. Our 


and upwards, in 
courses of Pi . 
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respondence, are com) .__ Eleven years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Sie We help graduates 
to positions. Write for Handsome Art Book 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) 
mam N. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. — 


MAGAZINES BY MAIL 


Any current issue published sent on receipt of price. 
No extra charge. A great convenience. 
J. D. ROCKWELL, 161 Lexington Avenue, New York 








Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia, ongo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (land ). Jamaica ( falls), etc., only . 
100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zid., etc., Be. . wed. 

. ‘ist, coupons, etc., all Free! We Buy 
Stamps. C. E. Hussman Co., Dept. 8-1, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THURMAN’S 
. 
Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
The most perfect electric portable cleaner and latest triumph of 
J. S. Thurman, originator of Vacuum Cleaning Machinery, after 
years of experience in designing, building and operating this class 
. It has the most advanced and improved features 
known to electric portable cleaning. Is light, operated by the 
housemaid, mechanically perfect, easily portable, built to last. 
Vacuum Pump Creates Absolutely Constant Suction through 
cleaning apparatus to dust tank, eflectively removing dust, dirt, 
grime, moth eggs, vermin, etc., from floors, rugs, 's, draperies, 
etc., without beating, brushing or injury. It accomplishes by one 
process sweeping, renovating, and dusting at the same time and is 
THE LATEST IMPROVED HOU @ APPARATUS. 
Can be operated in any building wired for electric lighting and 
more than saves its cost in labor, wear and tear in a short time. 
Tools for special work : Stair and stair edge, tapestry, upholstery, 
tuft button, wall, wood, floor, clothes, face and body massage and 
many others are given with this machine. It more than makes up 
in quality and efficiency for the difference in cost between this and 
inferior makes of cleaners. Price for Thurman Portable Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner, direct current, $150.00; alternating current, 
$165.00. Sent on one week's trial; money refunded if not as rep- 
resented. Catalog and price list free. Get the when purchasing. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4436 Olive Street, Dept. N, St. Louis, Mo. 








. have become the world’s stand- 
Miracle Blo ard for Artistic building of all 
kinds—homes, business blocks, churches—not alone 
because they require less material for the wall’s 
carrying capacity, but because Miracle walls are frost 
proof and moisture proof by double air-spacing. 

We sell Three Styles of Outfits, suited to capital 
you want to invest in the business—one of them so 
simple and inexpensive that if you build only one 
house, it will save you more than the outfit costs. 


$100 Miracle Outfit Starts You 


World’s largest manufacturers of Concrete Machinery for all pur- 
poses— Concrete Blocks, Paving and Drain Tile, Fence Posts, 
Sewer Pipe, Culverts, Burial Vaults and Monuments, Ornamental 
Concrete,—and mixers, engines, tools, ev 
OUR 144-PAGE BOOK —750 Illustrations— 
explains process and gives full 

simple, untechnical words. Sent for 24c in 
stamps— your money back if not satisfied. 


MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
2085 Wilder St., Minneapolis, U.8.A. 


(CENTURY 


Adjustable 


Steel Table 


Are the ae, west 
rigid and most easily ad- 
justed light table ever 
designed foruse inhome, 
office, shop, drafting- 
room or school, 


“It Doesn’t Wobble” 
Because the substructure is a 
frame work of angle steel. 
Adjusted for sitting or stand- Adjusted for sitting 
acm or position. 
fol down fiat in a few moments. Top adjusts 
to any angle from vertical to horizontal. 
Top 27x27 in. w'th pencil and instrument 
ledge. Weathered oak or basswood. 
WE GUARANTEE every table. If not 
return at our expense and we 
will refund your money. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will ship immediately 
upon receipt of price. 
Illustrated folder free. 
THE CENTURY MFG. CO. 
255 N. Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
| LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 

try Farm in the world. Fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” 
full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 








erything in concrete. 
Miracle 
Block 








Sis. 


$725 


(Patent Pending) 
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poultry and run Incub s ly. Send 
10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 
COMPANY, Box 12, RT, ILL. 


I.W. 

P] AY For AMATEURS 
The Largest Stock in the U.8. 

We have everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue 

includes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia 














CONSIDER THE 
LOBSTER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


wasted at an Alaskan cannery. The 
averaged ten pounds each—about a halt 
million pounds of food. Quite an item 
to come out of your baby’s pocketbook, 
was it not? It was only one item, and a 
small one at that. 

Uncle Sam can beat the salmon them- 
selves at raising salmon, but the fishermen 
sometimes so obstruct the streams that 
not a single fish gets up to the hatcheries. 
There are dozens of salmon rivers in 
Alaska and lower on the Pacific Coast 
which now have no runs at all, the salmon 
wheels, weirs, traps, seines, pound-nets, 
spears and grab-hooks having done their 
work and finished it for all time. Yet all 
that those fish were trying to do was to 
wap See your boy fifty years from now. 

erica could learn conservation in one 
lesson on a salmon stream. The end of a 
salmon run is a sight of horror. The 
shallows and pools are filled with spent and 
dying fish, thousands already dead, and on 
the masses of the dead or dying there come 
to feed bears, owls, eagles, crows, foxes, 
skunks. The instinct of the salmon laughs 
at all watery locksmiths, for the sake of 
your boy. But could not the savage sight 
teach us that there is natural waste enough 
without our meg it? Nature gave us 
trees, wild game, wild food of the waters, 
that we might use them, not destroy them. 
We Americans abolish, exterminate, oblit- 
erate one species after another. How 
about our own species? How about your 
boy? Did you ever think of politics in just 
this way? 

Yet any lobster could tell us the good, 
business common-sense of a course the 
opposite of this. Last year the State 
hatcheries on the Pacific slopes ‘me gow a 
haif billion salmon fry, having had good 
luck on some streams in getting breedin 
fish, That means that in four years, di 
each brood get back to the parent stream 
unlessened M the toll of the sea, there 
would be half a billion fish, each weigh- 
me us say, ten pounds, although some 
salmon of some = weigh fifty pounds. 
We pag Same that as the result of one 
year’s p — there would come, without 
any expense of feeding, raising or handling, 
into our rivers about five billion pounds of 
fish. That is to say, the cost of that little 
supper for your boy and his Eloise fifty 
years from now would be reduced pro tanto, 
as the lawyers say. 

Caring for the crop of the waters is 
making money for your baby. It costs 
nothing to feed or range a clam, a shad, a 
salmon or a lobster on the hoof. He rustles 
his own chuck. You do not even have to 
round him up once a year and brand him. 
You do not have to plow nor cultivate 
for him, nor fertilize the field wherein he 


grows. 
What will be the case with our food 
fish in the next five, ten, twenty years? 
Not wishing to spoil the next dinner of you 
and Eloise, one must none the less really 
state that, at the present pace, unless the 
all-powerful protective tariff does some- 
thing toward raising salaries, your new 
baby will have an excellent chance to grow 
up in the resemblance of a great many 
boys who are now making problems over 
in Europe. Stunted and anemic, with 
crooked legs, a weak chin and a scragely 
beard; cowardly, ill-tempered and immoral, 
because he is underfed, he may grow up 
to be a r scholar, a r soldier and a 
poor citizen. Then, in due time, along will 
come the better-fed son of some more fore- 
sighted father, lick the suffering tar out of 
him, and take away his marbles. That 
is the lesson of the lobster. Did you ever 
think of politics that way before? 
But, having thus conversed after the 
fashion of Mr. Hill, we might for a brief 
e adopt the more optimistic fashion 
of thought to be found in the public utter- 
ances of that other oe man, Andrew 


Carnegie, professional optimist—also fa- 
mous in bulletin literature at Washington. 


Our Government at Washington might be 
and ought to be a great deal better than it 
is, because it is a Government by Congress 
and not by the people; but it shows only 
ignorance and weakness sweepingly to 
condemn all the departments of our Govern- 
mental work, bad as are some of the 
bureaus at Washington. The Forestry 
work of the United States, in the hands of 
Mr. Pinchot, has developed an unselfish 
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An 
Artistyle 
Music-Roll 


ing, appear 


nown to musicians as 


(Regent House, Regent St., London.) 





If you were playing the “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
how much would it mean to you to have the 
composer, Wagner himself, by your side to 
tutor you in the way that every note and 
phrase of the music should be rendered? 


This, in a word, is the function of the 


ARTISTYLE 





N the Artistyle Wagner and all the great composers give definite direction as to 

how their music should be played. These, the composers’ own aids to your play- 
fore you so clearly and so plainly in the Artistyle music-rolls that, even 
for the novice, an error in interpretation is made practically impossible on the 


ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO 


HINK what this means to every home! The products of the musical genius of the world at 
_& the finger-tips of all! The ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO opens a new vista of enjoyment 
in the correct rendering of the music your particular temperament desires and, which is of even 
greater moment, allows you to impart to it the touch of your own individuality. 
The ARTISTYLE, the MELODANT, and the PHRASING LEVER, 


The Three Wonders of the ANGELUS, ’are exclu- 
sive features of the Knabe- Angelus, Emerson-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Let us send you our beautiful new book and name of convenient representative 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 













As it 
Appears in 
Actual Use. 





Established 1876 















“Built for 


Business” 


12, 16 and 20- 
Passenger Rapid 
Pullman 
Sight-Seeing 


Cars 


Please Write Us About This Car 


There is Scarcely a Town in the United States Which Does Not Offer Money-Making 
Opportunities to the Owner of a Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Car. 
Profits Range From $100.00 to $600.00 Per Week. 


Hundreds of owners of Rapid Pullman Cars are con- 
ducting pleasure trips with splendid financial results. 

Hundreds of others have established permanent 
power bus lines, with a Rapid, between town and field 
club; between stations and hotels or summer resorts; 
or to the next town. 

For a nominal freight charge the Rapid can be 
shipped from summer resorts to winter resorts, 
making an all year ’round business. 

Some owners of Rapid Cars write us that they have 
made as much as $700 in one week. 


No Experience Necessary 

You can operate a Rapid Pull- 
man Sight-Seeing Car with perfect 
ease though you have never run a 
car before. 

The Rapid is absolutely reliable, 
perfectly easy to control in starting, 
stopping and steering, always sure 
to make the run and back on time. 
An important point with tourists. 

We make all parts of Rapids in our own factory so 
we can be certain that every detail of every car is per- 
fect. This year we built another steel and concrete 
factory to double our space and facilities. Now one 
of the largest automobile factories in the world. 


Every Rapid Guaranteed Perfect 

This Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Car is built on the 
most practical lines. Built of the very best material 
by skilled and experienced automobile machinists. 
Built on power principles which have been proven 
the most reliable under every condition. Built tostand 
the wear and tear of all kinds of roads. Built for con- 
stant use at smallest running expense. Patrons of 
sight-seeing cars have learned from experience that 
Rapids are the most reliable and the most comfortable 
for short or long trips. Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing 





Cars are Popular with the Public. This makes busi- 
nessfor the owners—business for you when you startin. 


$250,000 in Experimental Tests 

To make the Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Car the 
absolutely perfect car it is today, has cost us over 
$250,000 in experimental tests. It stands now the 
proven superior of any car of its type. 

Rapids have won every test in their class in all 
Reliability Runs or Power Contests in which they 
have been entered. 


Your Opportunity 


e We have enthusiastic letters from 
owners of Rapid Pullman Sight- 
Seeing Cars, telling of the splendid 
financial results of this business. 
We want to send you some of these 
letters. And some other interesting 
information about Rapids, with de- 
scriptions and prices. Please write 
us today. 

Use the coupon if you please, but we would be glad 
to have you write us a letter telling us frankly of 
your circumstances. 





Please fill out this coupon for our information, 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE co. _ 
11 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. 
Send me the Rapid Cove and facts showing 
ofits. 





prices and possibilities of pre 

Name “s pamenabias 

pO a aren ee Os ieakeabee 

Present occupation le Age. 
Can you command a few hundred dollars to make 








the start, if convinced that it will pay you? 





Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, 11 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


NOTE —wWe make a complete line of commercial trucks, merchants’ delivery wagons, police, hospital and fire department 
wagons, No obligation. 


etc. Let us make careful recommendation, based on your business needs. 
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“Deep Breathing is more 


important than exercise” 
— Prof. Charles Munter 


Nulife Compels Deep Breathing 
Sol say, /ook first to your breathing, because 
deep breathing corrects all physical imperfec- 
tions. By the invention of Nulife I have made 
it possible for all who have not the time or in- 
clination for regular ex- 
ercise to aeep themselves 
in perfect physical con- 
dition without it. Nulife 
does this by compelling 
deep breathing, and by 
restoring the natural ar- 
rangement of the entire 
bod ulife squares 
the shoulders, frees the 
lungs from cramping, 
expands the chest two 
to six inches, and re- 
j moves the internal pres- 
sure from stomach and 
abdomen by holding you upand keeping youthere. 


Prof. Charles Munter’s 


Nulife 


Trade PATENTED M-:« 


For Man, Woman 
and Child 


Nulife is comfortable to wear, gives you an 
erect, commanding carriage, and does not inter- 
fere with freedoin of movement, because it is 
constructed on correct anatomical lines —the 
result of years of study by its inventor — Prof. 
Charles Munter. 


Here is My Guarantee * 


Order a Nulife now and begin to enjoy it and 

et its benefits at once. 

guarantee to fit you 
perfectly and to return 
the full purchase price if 

ou do not find that 

ulife straightens round 
shoulders, expands your 
chest two to six inches, 
increases your height 
and compels free, regu- 
lar deep breathing to the 
full depth of 7 lungs. 
The price of Nulife is 
$3.00, for which amount 
it will be sent postpaid 
to any address, subject 
to return of your money as above. In ordering 

ive Chest Measure (close up under arms), 
ficight, Weight, Age, Sex, Occupation. 





Every genuine 
Nulifehas the name 
“Nulife’’ plainly 
stamped on the belt. 











Nulife 


“No lacing required."’ 





Mail This Coupon for My FREE BOOK 


Sign and mail this coupon or write to me fe oi — 

and I will send you free the Nulife booklet r. 

which tells all about Nulife, what it has x Pref. 

done for others and will do for you. Sa 

This booklet is illustrated with pho- Ra Chas. Munter 

tographs and anatomical drawings of 

that clearly demonstrate the effi- ” DerT. E. J. 

ciency of this wonderful gar- »- 18-15 W. 34th Bt. 

ment. You ought to know > New York 

these facts whether you in- if $ 

tend to purchase Nulife &: Dear Sir :— Please 

or not. ‘send me free of charge 
” your illustrated Nulife 

Prof. Chas. Munter "booklet. 

Dept. E. j. Ye 
13-15 West 

















400 E. Washington 8t. 


THE SANITARY 
HEALTH - GIVING 


CANOPY 


‘Will last for years. Out- 
side made of regulation awn- 
ing stripe material, inside 
white washable. 

The entire Medical 


— The ly re s in the 
warm, while you breathe the pure fresh air. Write 
for descriptive folder. Price $10.00 
complete. Send width and height of window. 

INDIANAPOLIS TENT & 





A G co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








**God’s Own Country’’ by Charles 
Vincent. Regular price, 50 cents. 
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and useful body of men, resolved to do 
right, politics unconsidered. The work of 
the Fisheries Bureau also is something 
highly useful, although not yet so fully 
understood as the forestry service of the 
agricultural experimental work. Yet this 
is one of the best money-makers of all our 
bureaus. Its work is a producing work, and 
it runs one of the best-paying businesses in 
the country. 

In spite of its usefulness, and in spite of 
the enormous appropriations made in 
other departments, the Fisheries Bureau 
gets only about eight hundred thousand 

ollars a year, an equipment of only 
about three hundred thousand dollars, and 
an entire investment of only ‘about a 
million and a half—less than the capital 
of even a small manufacturing concern. 
In spite of these restrictions, it does work 
in twenty-seven States and Territories, and 
ought to be employed in every State and 
Territory in the Union. Not only does it 
do direct hatching and planting itself, but 
it assists the numerous State hatcheries 
in their work, both in practical aid and in 
valuable counsel. Its steamers are em- 
ployed to hunt out new fishing-banks off 
the shores of New England and Alaska, 
and its inventors have devised new nets to 
make fishing more profitable in the deep 
sea. It has even established a new type of 
naval architecture, which makes our Banks 
fishing schooners the fastest and hand- 
somest craft of their kind in the world, and 
which has lessened materially the awful 
loss of life in the fishing population. There 
is no more useful and practical department 
in Washington. 

The Government has sent out to State 
hatcheries in one year a half billion eggs of 
edible fishes. Last year it collected nearly 
a quarter billion salmon on the Pacific 
Coast. Intwoyears at one Alaska hatchery 
it has liberated sixty-one millien salmon. 
Not content with preventing species from 
extinction, it has introduced species in new 
regions. The shad was not native to the 
Pacific, but the Government transplanted 
it thither, the first Pacific shad being taken 
about 1878. Now that fish is abundant all 
through the Puget Sound country, and 
has been taken as far north as Cook Inlet 
in Alaska. Last year the shad catch on 
the Pacific Coast was fifteen million pounds, 
worth a third of a million dollars! What 
investment ever paid better than that? 
What bonanza-farming is in any way equal 
to that? 

Prior to 1879 there were no striped sea 
bass in the Pacific. We spent just one 
thousand dollars to plant them. Since that 
time there has been marketed almost a 
million dollars’ worth of these sea bass on 
the Pacific Coast! What bonanza-farming 
can discount this? This is not farming, it 
is mining. It is business, and mighty good 
business. 

As to our shad, let us take counsel of 
Andrew rather than James. In 1908, 
thanks to decent legislation and to good 
Government work, we took fifty-five 
million shad eggs in the Albemarle country. 
In comparable fashion, this sort of work is 
going on in many inland waters also. This 
is a business which we — to encourage 
on account of the future of that infant son. 
Of course we cannot encourage this busi- 
ness unless we see to it that the Govern- 
ment at Washington is a Government not 
by Congress but by the people. Had you 
ever thought of politics and your infant son 
in just this way before? 

f we feel like it we can scoop a million 
dollars’ worth of little, dyi from the 
drying bayous of the Mississippi River 
alone any year we care to do it. We can 
increase our supply of seafood, not in 
millions but in billions of pounds, any year 
we care to do it; and this is not guesswork, 
but a statement founded on facts. The 
sea is great and prolific, and although it 
can be and has been exhausted, it can be 
and ought to be farmed intelligently and 
with immense profit. 

Would China overlook such chances? 
Your son at fifty will see China 
moved to America. The struggle for trade 
will by that time have become a struggle 
for food. This is not guesswork, but a 
statement capable of proof if you care to 
look at the facts. This once was America. 
It is no longer such. 

Agreeing with you that your son, born 
day before yesterday, is quite the most 
remarkable example of human progeny 
that ever happened, none the less, let us 
ask: ‘‘What is he going to eat?’’ Ask 
the lobster. Consider also its ways, and 
be wise. 





January 30, 1909 
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To Booksellers 


The public’s extraordinary demand from every part 
of the United States for copies of Mr. Phillips’ 
“Joshua Craig’’ is very remarkable. 
long experience with the well-known works of 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


there has never been any such general interest in 
securing copies of a novel. The story ended, in The 
Post, December 19th. From that day we have been 
receiving inquiries every hour as to date of publica- 
Everybody seems to want the first copy of 


The Fashionable Adventures of 


JOSHUA CRAIG 


We are therefore publishing this announcement to 
you to advise you against being out of stock of 
“Joshua Craig” in February. People want what they 
want when they want it. 
had anything like such an advance sale. 
tions before day of publication! Be sure to have some 
copies ready on your stands! 


Published by D. Appleton & Company, New aaa 


In all our 


Never has Mr. Phillips 
Three edi- 


This great novel is 











An Education 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST 

offers a full course, all expenses paid, 
in any college, conservatory or business 
school in the country in return for a little 
work done in leisure hours. 
the school—we pay the bills. 
are=interested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Without Cash 


You select 
If you 














HearnE)raw Right =| 


Athomeorin our ResidentSchool. Men and women 

artists earn good salaries at easy work. Individual, 

+ za practical i i eg th fici or 
money refunded. Graduatesassisted. Tustrating, 

’ , Mechan- 

ical, tectural, Pattern 

taught by instructors trained in Eu- 

rope andAmerica. Advisory Board approves lessons. 

Test work sent/freeto find out your needs and probable success. 


Tell course wanted. AcmeSchool of Drawing, 1417 S. St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Merwin Clayton Sales Co., 20 East 20th Street, New York 
Exceptional Facilities, specialty disposition of 


BOOKS ““Srpety or ESTATES 


Through the medium of descriptive catalogues and 
auction sales. Correspondence solicited. 
Equal attention given small consignments. 














My reversible sanitary 

| METAL BREAD BOARD 
# is the best for pastries, can- 
dies, etc.; no w about it; 
low priced, hygienic and 
ul; ladies all t 

it; 3 sizes. Agent’s sample 
postpaid, 10c. Dr. Lyons, 
382 Day Street, Pekin, Ill. 


Books free. Rates reasonable. 
PATENT Highest references. Best_serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS — (( NINE INONE ® 
Get in on this. Combination 

Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. mple 
free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 

















THE BUBBLE BANK 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“By no means,” protested Mr. Bubble. 
“J wouldn’t have a right of way split 
through my farm for four hundred dollars. 
Couldn’t think of it.” E 

It was Wallingford’s turn to be silent. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” he finally began. 
“J think of settling down in Blakeville. 
I like the town from what I have seen of it, 
and I may make some important invest- 
ments here.” ; 

Mr. Bubble nodded his head gravely. 
A man who carried over eight thousand 
doilars lus cash in his pocket had a 
right to talk that way. : 

“The matter, of course,” continued 
Wallingford, ‘‘requires considerable further 
investigation. In the mean time, I stand 
ready to pay you now a hundred dollars 
for a thirty-day — upon forty acres of 
your swamp land, the hundred to apply 
upon a total purchase price of one thou- 
sand dollars. Moreover, I’ll make it a part 
of the contract that no enterprise be under- 
taken upon this ground without receiving 
your sanction.” ‘ P : 

Mr. Bubble considered this matter in 
pompous silence for some little time. 

‘Eappoee we just reduce that proposi- 
tion to writing, Mr. Wallingford,’ he 
finally suggested, and without stirring 
from his seat he raised his voice and called: 
“Fannie!” 

In reply two voices approached the door, 
one sharp, querulous, nagging, the other, 
the younger and fresher voice, protesting; 
then the girl came in, followed a. ed 
her stepmother. The girl looked at Wal 
ingford brightly. He was the first young 
man who had bearded the lioness at Bubble 
Villa, and she appreciated the novelty. 
Mrs. Bubble, however, distinctly glared at 
him, though the eyes of both women roved 
from him to the pile of bills held down with 
a paper-weight on Mr. Bubble’s desk. Mr. 
Bubble made way for his daughter. 

“Write a little agreement for Mr. Wall- 
ingford and myself,” directed Mr. Bubble, 
and dictated it, much to the surprise of the 
women, for Jonas always did his own writ- 
ing. They did not understand that he, also, 
wished to make an impression. 

With a delicate flush of self-conscious- 
ness in her occupation Fannie wrote the 
option agreement, and later another docu- 
ment, acknowledging the receipt of eight 
thousand dollars to be held in trust. In 
exchange for the first paper J. Rufus gravel 
handed Mr. Bubble a hundred-dollar bill. 

“Tomorrow,” said he, “I shall drop 
around to see you at your office, to confer 
with = about my proposed enterprise.” 

As Wallingford left the room, attended 
by the almost obsequious Bubble, he 
caught a lingering glance of interest, curi- 
osity, and perhaps more, from the bright 
eyes of Fannie Bubble. Her stepmother, 
however, distinctly sniffed. ‘ 

Meanwhile, Wallingford, at the gate, 
turned for a moment toward the distant 
swamp where it lay now ebony and glitter- 
ing silver in the moonlight, knitted his 
brows in perplexity, lit another of his black 
cigars, and strolled back tc the hotel. 

What on earth should he do with that 
swamp now that he had it? Something 

‘ood ought to be hinged on it. Should he 

orm a drainage ey to restore it to 
good farming land? No. At best he could 
only get a hundred and fifty dollars an acre, 
or, say, six thousand dollars for the forty. 
The acreage alone was to cost him a thou- 
sand; no telling what the drainage would 
cost, but whatever the figure there would 
not be profit aa to hypothecate. And 
it was no part of Wallingford’s intention to 
doany actual work. Hewasthrough forever 
with dru ; for him was only creation. 

What should he do with that swamp? 
As he thought of it, his mind’s eye could 
only see its blackness. It was, after all, 
only a mass of dense, sticky, black mud! 

till revolving this problem in mind, 
Wallingford went to his bedroom, where 
he had scarcely arrived when Bob Ranger 
followed him, his sleeves rolled up again 
and a pail of steaming water in each hand. 

“The old man said you was to have a 

th when you come in,” stated Bob. 


“How hot do you want it?” 
“T think I'll let it go till morning and 


haveit cold,” replied Wallingford,chuckling. 
‘All right,” said Bob. “It’s your fu- 
neral and not mine. I'll just pour this in 
now and it’ll get cool by morning.” 
In the next room—wherein the bed had 
been hastily replaced by two chairs, an old 





ARE YOU ENGAGED 
IN ANY OF THE FOL- 
LOWING LINES OF 
BUSINESS: 





Advertising Agt. or Mgr. 
Architect 
Automobile Mfgr. 
Banker or Broker 
Book-keeper 
Builder or Contractor 
Commission Merchant 
Collection Agency 
Dentist 
Doctor or Surgeon 
Engraver 
Fertilizer Factory 
Fraternal Officer 
Gas and Electric Co. 
Hospital Physician 
Installment House 
Insurance Officer 
Insurance Agent 


Lawyer 
Lumber Mfg. or Dealer 
Mail Order 
Manufacturer 
Municipal Clerk 
Optician 
Paper Mfg. or Agent 
Paint Mfg. or Agent 
Printer or Publisher 
Purchasing Agent 
Railroad Official 
Real Estate 
Sales Manager 
Shoe Mfg. or Agent 
Stock Keeper 
Tailoring 
Trust Company 
Vehicles 
Water Works 
Wholesale Merchant 
Y. M. C. A. Official 





THEN WRITE TO- 
DAY FOR THIS 
CATALOGUE 





and Papers. 
Inches 


3x5 
4x6 
5x8 
6x9 
7x4% 
7xI1 
8x9% 
845x955 


Boxes, Drawers, Trays and Filing Devices 


For Every Size of Paper, from a Business Card 





IN WOOD AND STEEL 


To an Insurance Policy 


Look at the Diagram 





9x11%4 
9x3% 
9x4; 
9% x65 
9%xll% 
9x16 
1032x456 
10%4x12 
10%x14 


For Papers. 


Inches 
1134x10% 
11%4x4:% 
12x 1154 
133%x11 
14%x9 
14% x 1454 
1534x 18% 
15x38 








Wood and Steel Filing Devices 


For the care of any card, slip, paper, docu- 


16x9 

17x31 
1834. 11% 

18x 15 
187% x22% 
1814x15% 
1934 x 1554 
3014 x 14% 


ment, check, bill, proof, contract, drawing, abstract, 


catalogue, loose sheet, record card, shipping ticket, diagram, 


38x 22% 


photograph, blue print, insurance policy, etc., used in commercial transactions. 

If you are engaged in any of the different lines of business represented in the mar- 
ginal column, you need our catalogue constantly as a reference work. 

It is the Standard Dictionary on Office Equipment in Wood and Steel, the largest 
one issued by any concern in the world. 

In writing specify Filing Cabinet Catalogue 809-D. Mailed free on request. 


The Globe=“Wervicke Co, CINCINNATI 


Branch Stores: 380-382 Broadway, New York. 


224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





91-93 Federal Street, Boston 





Safeguard your home from germ diseases 
transmitted by Flies and Mosquitoes with 


BURROWES 
RUSTLESS SCREENS 


Avoid imitations that are “just as good” as Burrowes 
Made only to order to fit and match the house. 


Screens. 





Sold direct to house owners at one profit. 
last as long as the house. 
the freight. Offices in all large cities. 
go everywhere for business. 


Prices reasonable. 


Fine catalog on request. 


Build up 


your time to it 
you—help you 


in the world. 


tory open. 





are doing. 


Made to 
We pay 
Our salesmen 





You can work for us in odd moments and build 
up a business big enough to warrant devoting all 
You don’t have to invest any money. 
have to do is to hustle. 


of money you make depends on you. 
We are the largest manufacturers of iron fence 


the least money. 


Our agents everywhere are making good money. 
young man who took up this work in a town 
53 orders in five weeks. 

You may do as well—maybe better. 

Write for our book ‘‘ Experience,"’ 
Get our proposition. 


(di STEWAR 


LARGEST MAKERS OF IRON FENCE 4N THE WORLD J 


Make money 





In Spare time 


a Business of Your Own. 


All you 
) We will stand back of 
in every way. Then the amount 


Ne make the best fence and for 
There is still some good terri- 


of 4,000 got 

He makes $40 to $50 each week. 
Try it. 

telling what our agents 


Ny 


CINCINVATI.O c 












T IRON WORKS COMPA 


OVINGTON ST 











THE E. T. BURROWES CO., No. 12 Sout 









on heav 


Freight prepaid. 
Only signs 


les, prices and full information. 


Boom Your Trade With 


STATESMAN 


| Weatherproof Signs 

{ Tack on trees, barns, any- 

} where. Our“‘wax process” makes 

them proof against weather ex- 

posure for 2 to5 years. Cost 75% 

less than wood or metal, 

board in any combination 
of fast colors, any size, and ship 


: ossible to hang on wire fences 
because of our exclusive fence clasps. 

e ° Statesman Signs talk 
Pulling Advertisements fisce0"ui fhe time 
and are the most economical and effective way to advertise. 
We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head for 
samp! A trial 1,000 will help 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘‘ Do you believe in signs?"* 
HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 


THE STATESMAN CO., 21 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


Printed 













h St., PORTLAND, ME. 


Lumber is high. 
for an American Mill. Supply your needs 
and your neighbors’. 
Haul mill to timber if desired. 
rices. The Variable Friction Feed, 
Combined Ratchet Set Works and Quick Receder 











A car load or two pays 









No experience needed. 


All Sizes 


means most work 
with least power. 
Free Catalogue 
mM lists all kinds of 
wood working ma- 






day. No experience necessary. 
to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? 


RADIUMITE sontxe STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 


We want Agents for the 
SELF 


popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
for the money, Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine RAZOR FREE 
with every Strop. Let 

us show you how to make from §3 to $10 a 
Outfit free 





chinery. Ask forit. 


. of the world is 
1581 Terminal clearly, fairly and 
Buildings 


New York 











ig@Better Bred Birds — 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year,10c,Catalog Free, 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 232, Des Moines, lowa 


ing kind. 








CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 

WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. D. 





2 Voused Pictorial Stamps 


different, including 8 unused French Colonial and used from all parts 
ofthe Globe 10c. 100 Stamps from 100 Countries mounted in a pocket 


album 50c. 1000 hinges 5c. Approval sheets 50% commission 
New England Stamp Co. 





Cents trial 

In this illustrated 
national weekly ail 
the important news 


features of great interest. 
THE paper forthe home. §1 year; takes place of $8 to $4 papers. 
Try it. 18 weeks for15e. Pathfinder, Washington, Db. Cc, 


13 wks. 





>) EAR 
Ac uthfin eer 
ene THE NATIONAL’ NEWS REVIEW 

briefly, fur busy readers. Many special 
It is sincere, reliable, entertaining — 





Fi to all writing for our 1909 
TCE PriceList. 116 foreign, all 


44 Washington Bidg., Boston. 





Taxidermy 
FREE 
Book 








N.W.8&ch. of Taxidermy, Box 2N, Omaha, Neb. 


Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own 
trophies, such as birds and animals. 
Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Zaxidermists 

handsomely paid. Success guaranteed or 

no tuition. Book ‘How to Learn to Mount 

Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write today. 









NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for 
him. Common school education sufficient. 
40.000 appointments yearly in Railway 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, 
and other branches of U. S. service, 
Philippines and Panama. Full particu- 
lars free concerning positions, salaries, 
examinations (held soon in every State), 
sample examination questions, etc. 


National C: pond: 
19-40 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 





Safety-6%-Stability 
A-R-E 6% Bonds, Based 


on the Ownership of 


New York Real Estate 


Bg ey” any other metropolis in the world, 
New York City is literally FOUNDED 
ON A ROCK. Sedhaetite may shake and 
tidal waves engulf the cities built on shifting 
sands, but New York, rising from its solid rock 
foundation, can defy the forces of Nature more 
effectively than any large city in the world. 

The cwnership of New York real estate has 
been the foundation of some of the country’s 
greatest fortunes. Not one failure has ever oc- 
curred in the ownership of real estate based upon 
the growth of the city. So an investment based 
on New York City real estate is founded on a 
rock of security, the best on earth. It is unique 
in that it always pays and does not hazard the 
money invested. 


PON the solid foundation of these established 
facts the successful business of this Company 

has been built. In the enlargement of its business 
the Company offers its 6% Bonds in either of 


two forms: 


6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 


For Income Earning, paying interest semi- 
annually by coupons. 


6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 
For Income Saving, purchasable by instalment 
payments cottying Wool surrender privileges. 

EAL Estate is accepted as the basis of all 
values and the safest of all securities. The 
best security on earth is earth itself. We offer in 
these Bonds a safe and profitable investment, 
combining liberal return, ample security and cash 
availability. This investment is thoroughly time- 
tried, panic-tested and safeguarded, backed by 
over twenty-one years of uninterru success. 
Assets of over $1 1,000,000.00, including Capital 
and Surplus of over $1,700,000.00. 


r. you have surplus funds on which you desire 
immediate income or are seeking a safe and 
profitable channel for systematic saving, write us 
and let us send you literature giving full information 
concerni po and the business upon which 
they are based, including a map of New York 
City showing our extensive real estate holdings. 


American Real Estate Co. 


UNDED 1888 
511 Night and Day Bank Bldg. 
527 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Williams  *sircx® 


Stick 
Nickeled Box — Hinged Top 














The great popularity of Williams’ 
Shaving Soap is based upon sim- 
ple facts, chief of which is a rich, 
creamlike and soothing lather. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
druggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 
50 shaves) for 4c, in stamps. 

Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A,Glastonbury, Conn. 








AGENTS!—A GREAT OFFER 
We give a $1.50 Damascus Steel Razor 
free with every one of our wonderf 
self-honing walrus-hide “ Carbonite” 
Razor Strops at $1.00. You can sell 
a dozen strops a day if you are a hustler, 
and make a handsome profit. They sell 
at sight. We send you a free out- 
fit, and allot you exclusive territory. 
Write today for the agency in your town. 


E B Home Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 














THE SATURDAY 


horsehair lounge and a kitchen table cov- 
ered with a red tablecloth— Wallingford 
found a2 huge tin bathtub, sha: like an 
sloagnted coal scuttle, dingy w on the 
inside and peo on the outside, and 
battered full of dents. 

“‘How’d you get along?” asked Bob, 
ausing to wipe the iration from his 
row after he had emptied the two pails of 

water into the tub. 

“All right,” said Wallingford with a 

reminiscent smile. 

“Old Mrs. Bubble drive you off the 

place?” 

“No,” replied Wallingford loftily. ‘I 

went in the house and talked a while.” 

““Go on!” exclaimed Bob, the glow of 

admiration almost shining through his 
skin. ‘Say, yon a peach, all right! 
How do you like Fannie?” 

_ “She’s a very nice girl,” opined Wall- 


eed Bob. ‘‘She’s getting a 

, though. She was twenty her 

irthday. She’ll be an old maid pretty 
soon, but it’s her own fault.” 

Then Bob went after more water, and 
Wallingford, seating himself at the table 
with paper and pencil, plunged into a suc- 
cession of rambling figures concerning Jonas 
Bubble’s black swamp; and he figured 
and puzzled far into the night, with the 
piquant face of Miss Fannie drifting here 
and there among the figures. 


VI 


Sy next morning Waleed requi- 
sitioned the services of Bob and the 
little sorrel team again, and drove out to 
Jonas Bubble’s swamp. Arrived there he 
climbed. the fence, and, taking a sliver of 
fence rail with him, gravely prodded into 
the edge of the swamp in various places, 
meme ry | it up in each case dripping with 
viscid black mud, which he examined with 
the most minute care, dropping tiny drops 
upon the backs of clean cards and spread- 
ing them out smoothly with the tip of his 
finger, while he looked up into the sky in- 
quiringly, not one gesture of his conduct 
lost upon the curious Bob. 

When he climbed back into the buggy, 
Bob, finding it impossible to longer restrain 
his — curiosity, asked him: 

““What’s it good for?” 

“T can’t tell you rae yet,” said Walling- 
ford kindly, ‘‘ but if it is what I think it is, 
Bob, I’ve made a great discovery, one that 
I am sure will not only increase my wealth 
but add greatly to the riches of Blake- 
ville. Do you know where I could find 
Jonas Bubble at this hour?” 

“‘ Down at the mill, sure.” 

‘*Drive down there.” 

As they drove past Jonas Bubble’s house 
they saw Miss Fannie on the back porch, 
in an old wrapper, peeling potatoes, and 
heard the sharp voice of the second Mrs. 
Bubble scolding her. 

“Say,” said Bob, “‘if that old rip was my 
stepmother I’d poke her head- into 
that swamp back yonder.” 

Wallingford shook his head. 

‘‘She’d turn it black,” hegravely objected. 

“Why, it is black,” protested Bob, open- 
ing his eyes in bewilderment. 

n reply to this Wallingford merely 
chuckled. Bob, Gate im in per- 
plexity for a while, suddenly saw that this 
was a joke, and on the way to the mill he 
snickered a score of times. Queer chap, 
this Wallingford, rich, no doubt, and smart 
as a whip; and something mysterious about 
him, too! 

Wallingford found Jonas Bubble in flour- 
sifted pre in his office, going over a 
dusty file of bills. 

r. Bubble,” said he, “‘I have been 
= to Lae ne sat have investi- 
gated its possibilities. I am now prepared, 
since I have secured the right to purchase 
this land, to confide to you the business 
search in which I have for some time been 
engaged, and which now, I hope, is con- 
cluded. Do you know, Mr. Bubble, the 
valuable deposit I think I have found in my 
swamp?” 

“No!” ejaculated Bubble, stricken sol- 
emn by the confidential tone. ‘‘ What is 
it?” 

hag rage eet took a long breath, swelling 
out his already broad chest, and, leaning 
over most impressively, tapped his com- 

lling ry wd upon Jonas Bubble’s knee. 

hen said he, with almost tragic earnest- 


ess: 
“* Black mud!” 
Jonas Bubble drew back astounded, ey- 
ing Wallingford with affrighted incredulity. 
He had thought this young man sane. 


n 


EVENING POST 


“Black ——”’ he gasped; “‘ black——” 
and hesitated. 

“‘Mud!” finished Wallingford for him, 
more impressively than before. ‘‘ ee and 
low, far and near, Mr. Bubble, I have 
searched for a deposit of this sort. Wher- 
ever there was a swamp I have been, but 
never until I came to Blakeville did I find 
what I believe to be the correct quality of 
black mud.” 

“Black mud,” repeated Jonas Bubble 
eae but awed in spite of him- 


self. 

‘“‘ Etruscan black mud,” corrected Wall- 
ingford. ‘‘The same rare earth out of 
which the world-famous Etruscan pottery 
is manufactured in the little ‘cillnge of 
Etrusca, near Milan, Italy. The smallest 
objects of this beautiful jet-black pees 
retail in this country from ten dollars up- 
ward. With your permission I am goi 
to express some samples of this deposit to 
the world-famous —_ designer, Signor 
Vittoreo Matteo, formerly in - aad of the 
Etruscan Pottery, but who is now in Boston 
waiting with feverish impatience for me to 
find a suitable deposit of this rare black 
mud. If I haveat found it, Mr. Bubble, 
I wish to congratulate you and Blakeville, 
as well as myself, upon the acquisition of an 
enterprise that will not only reflect vast 
credit to your charming and progressive 
little town, but will bring it a splendid ac- 
cession of wealth.” ; 

Mr. Bubble arose from his chair and 
shook hands with young Wallingford in 
great, though pompous, emotion. 

““My son,” said he, “go right ahead. 
Take all of it you want—that is,” he hastily 
corrected himself, ‘‘all you need for ex 
mental purposes.”’ For, he reflected, there 
was no need to waste any of the rare and 
valuable Etruscan black mud. “I think 
I'll 9 with you.” 

“‘T’d be pleased to have you,” said Wall- 
ingford, as, indeed, he was. 

On the way, Wallingford stopped at Hen 
Moozer’s General Merchandise Emporium 
and Post-Office, where he bought a large 
tin pail with a tight cover, a small tin pail 
and a long-handled garden trowel which he 
bent at right angles; and seven people 
walked off of Hen Moozer’s porch into the 
middle of the street to see the town mag- 
nate and the resplendent stranger, driven 
sd the elated Bob Ranger, whirl down 

aple Street toward Jonas Bubble’s 
swamp. 

Arrived there, who so active in direction 
as Jonas Bubble? 

“Bob,” he ordered, protruding his girth 
at least three inches beyond its normal posi- 
tion, “hitch those horses and our in 
the field here with us. Mr. Wallingford, 
you will want this sample from somewhere 
near the center of the swamp. Bob, back 
yonder pret that clump of bushes you 
will find that old flat boat we had right 
after the big rainy season. Hunt around 
down there for a long pole and pole out 
some place near the middle. Take this 
shovel and dig down and get mud enough 
to fill these two buckets.” 

Bob stood unimpressed. It was not an 
attractive task. 

“And Bob,” added Wallingford mildly, 
“‘here’s a dollar, and I know where there’s 
another.” 

“Sure,” said Bob with the greatest of 
alacrity, and he hurried back to where the 
old flat boat, water-soaked and nearly as 
black as the swamp upon which it rested, 
was half submerged beyond the clump of 
bushes. When, after infinite labor, he had 

ushed that clumsy craft afloat upon the 
Ceeeas of the shallow swamp, Mr. Bubble 
was on the spot with infinite direction. He 
told Bob, shouting from the shore, just 
where to proceed and how, down to the 
handling of each trowelful of drippi 
mud, and to the emptying of each sma 
pailful into the large pail. 

“T don’t know exactly how I’ll get this 
boxed for shipping,” hinted Wallingford, as 
— carried the pail laboriously back to the 

uggy. 

“Right down at the mill,” invited Mr. 
Bubble with t cordiality. ‘‘I’ll have 
my gauss look after it for you.” 

‘*That’s very kind of you,’’ replied Wall- 
ingford. give you the adam,” and 
upon the back of one of his own cards he 
wrote: Sig. Vittoreo Matteo, 710 Marabon 
Building, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., care 
Horace G. Daw. 

That night he wrote a careful letter of 
explanation to one Horace G. Daw, vender 
of nicely-printed gold mines. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


January 30, 1909 


ff) 2 Eb, 
Handsome Motor 


BOOK SENT 


FREE 


To those who are planning 
to buy an engine or a power 
boat. It describes with the aid 
of beautiful illustrations the 


1909 Ferro Motors 


in 10 sizes, from 3 to 25 
HP. This book will help you 
to avoid costly mistakes and 
disappointments. Itgives you 
a standard for comparison of 
all motors. Write for it today, 


5000 
FERRO SPECIALS 


$60 - AT LOW COST - $60 


We are building 
special 3 HP. 
motors to sell at 
a very low price. 
They are the best 

money can 
build, latest 
design, best 
material and 
workmanship. 
The quantity 
brings down 
the price. 
The quality is 
up to Ferro 
standard. 


Described fully in our catalogue 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 


Largest Marine Bugine Manufacturers 
in the World, 
808 Superior Ave. N.W. Cleveland, Ohio 
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CRAVATS & VU 
~ SOX 2 





b SUPERBA 
> . a Silk is pinhole 

cent SUPERB. proof: the hole 

CRAVAT ora pair Bn ae 

of SUPERBA SOX eau Over fifty dif- 

yon — ge ~F. One ee ferent colors. 

lollar’s wo! of 
satisfaction, wear fue Seo 
and good looks. 


is a clever 
Cravate are little volume 
fashioned by experts of interest 
from specially woven to well 
silk. They slide easily dressed 
in the collarand nev- men — st 
er show a wrinkle. is free 
‘ on re- 
guest 
—tells 
all one wants to know about CRAVAT 
@ BOX styles. If you cannot procure 
SUPERBA Cravats or Sox in your 
vicinity send us your order together 
with dealer's name. 


H, 0. COHN & 0O., 
218 Andrews St., Rochester, N.Y. 








The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. © 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
. swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, hanical vibrati delici led health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
1 ri modern i warmth. Invigora- 
e! 











ting Michigan climate, 860 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
perate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 











to rest, recu 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 








“No Shadows Shaving” 
with a 


Moves up, down, side- 

ise, around to 
light from window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 6 
inch mirror, $2.00, deliv- 
ered; 7 inch, $2.50. 


Standard Shaving Glass Co. (Dept. B), 238 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





Ore Specimens 3225502 
hat the ores look like 

© OPSCIMEMNS what the ores ook te od, 

silver, copper, lead, tin, zinc, nickel, iron, graphite 

and sulphur? These 10 specimens boxed, and labeled, sent 

postpaid cts. Single specimens 10 cts, (no stamps). 

G. B. McLAUGHLIN, Civ. Eng., SHARPSVILLE, PA: 





